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The Poetry (Ms low 1.Q.’s are mato es 


—and don’t know any clichés 


of the ILLITERATE 


By 
LEON ORMOND 


OLLOWING THE publication of Hughes 

Mearns’s Creative Youth in 1925, the 
discovery of mute, inglorious Miltons amid 
the graveyards of American schools was 
put on something like a mass produc- 
tion basis. Or so it would seem from a 
casual consideration of the quantity of 
literature on the subject that has since been 


Eprror’s Norte: “J have a couple of classes 
of children with I. Q.’s of 80 and less,” the 
author informed us last spring. “In fact, I 
have some of those very Binets that Mones 
wrote about.” (“A Junior High School 
Serves the Binet Pupils,” by Leon Mones in 
Tue Ciearinc House, April 1940) “Now 
I have been getting some very lovely poetry 
from these groups. One boy, for example, 
handed me a 14-line poem that contained 
31 errors in spelling and grammar. But 
with these corrected it might easily be 
passed off as unpublished poem by Carl 
Sandburg. All of which goes to show that 
if you go about it properly you can get 
blood from a turnip.” We asked Mr. Or- 
mond, who teaches English in Arts High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, to write this 
article about his labors in that area. 


printed. We have almost arrived at the 
point where an English teacher who does 
not emerge with another Thomas Chatter- 
ton or Nathalia Crane every other day may 
be dismissed as either blind or incompetent. 
And if he doesn’t immediately send his 
manuscript to the nearest professional 
journal he is simply lazy. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from all this impressive evidence is that 
kids can write poetry. Only in one respect 
is the proof incomplete. Most, if not all, 
of the published samples of student verse 
are by superior or average pupils. But how 
about the slow groups, the low I. Q.’s, the 
“illiterates”’? 

Who are the “illiterate”? Those pupils 
who seem to have been mastered by the 
English language instead of vice versa. 
Their reading ability is well below par. And 
because they have been penalized for this 
both physically and psychologically in the 
average schoolroom, they have acquired 
such a dislike for the activity that nothing 
short of a spiritual earthquake could in- 
duce them to open a book voluntarily. 

They spell with pathetically comic effect. 
They are indisputably innocent of correct 
usage. Because of their language deficien- 








cies they have been labeled with low I. Q. 
ratings and consigned to educational ghet- 
toes. Not the swing of the Pleiades but the 
swing of Benny Goodman is their speed. 
What to them are the tricky triolet and the 
lordly stride of dactylic hexameter? What 
kind of poetry can one expect from them? 

Perhaps the following representative 
poem will provide a_ self-explanatory 
answer. There are no changes made from 
the original offering.* 


CLoups 


I saw the clouds last nihgt in the sky, 

Paked close together like people on a street, 

Looking about for somethnig yet nothing 

At all. Waiting and wating for something 

Yet nothing at all. Then all of a suddin 

The rain came down, huge bukets 

Of water poring thier strenght on all 

The world. How like you and I 

They are, these clouds in god's great sky! 

Seamingly not knowing what to do and 

Then of a suddin making the desision. 

Poring out all strengthe that life may be better; 

But sometimes distroying the good they have done 
before. 


The nonchalant and inconsistent spelling 
and the earthy solecism found in this se- 
lection are characteristic of “illiterate” 
poetry. But poetry it is—definitely. 

The poor English pupil, on the other 
hand, has a few advantages as an amateur 
poet over his more literate colleagues. He 
has read less and pretends less to culture. 
Consequently his work shows an amazing 
absence of that bane of novices—the poetic 
cliché. 

Having tasted little of the nectar of pro- 
fessional praise and being in general more 
naive, he is more inclined to sincerity and 
genuine feeling in his poems whenever he 
does compose them. (It is understood, of 
course, that creative work of this kind is 
always optional.) 

The classroom impotent is usually more 
primitive in his reactions, especially to 
rhythm. In other words, he is more apt to 
be a jitterbug. And this is reflected in a 


* All poems are by tenth-year pupils. 
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repetitive, song-like quality of his poetry. 
Even in free verse this rhythmic trait is 
noticeable, as in the following example: 


ANOTHER WoRLD 
Why is it that at times you 
can sit and be in another world, 
yes, another world . . . can it be real 
I often wonder? 


Why is it when you are sad 
everything is real; 

when you are happy 
everything is unreal? 


Why is it that a person can be 

so happy, so very happy, 

and a knock comes on the door, 
you're real again but not so happy? 


Will that world, that happy world, 

ever last forever? 

a knock on the door and you're still happy, 
a noise outside and you're still happy, 

a noise inside and you're still happy. 


Yes, still in your happy world— 
nothing can destroy it—but, 

what your happy world is based on, 
and that’s a secret I will not tell. 


I have found by comparing hundreds of 
poems that the “illiterate” is every bit as 
imaginative as the brighter pupil. His 
problem is one of articulation, not imagi- 
nation. Note the fanciful spark in the sec- 
ond couplet of this very typical contribu- 
tion: 

MOUNTIANS 
Mountians are misterous things to me, 
Although God put them their for us to see; 
Sometimes they look like they'll come tumbleing 
down 
At my feet upon the ground. 


The bad rhymes and metrical liberties here- 
in illustrated are quite the customary thing. 
Furthermore, the weak language pupil is 
perfectly capable of producing humorous 
verse, as fraught with intellect as that en- 
deavor is supposed to be. For example: 


Come all you young fellows take a lesson from me, 

Never place your affections on a woman too free, 

For they'll hug you and kiss you and tell you more 
lies, 

Than sand on the beaches and stars in the sky. 
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Real NAMIE PRD 
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THE POETRY OF 


If the writing of original poetry is to be 
strictly unassigned—as it must be to have 
any meaning at all—how may the “‘illiter 
ate” be expected to write anything? It is at 
best a laborious and painful process for 
him. His past performances in the field 
have generally been greeted by teacher 
swooping down like an ugly black hawk 
upon some grammatical misdemeanor. 

The pupil must learn to regard poetry 
as neither highbrow nor sissyish, but “lots 
of fun”. He should be encouraged to write 
without fear or coercion and he must be 
made to realize that his product is very 
much worthwhile. He should be shown by 
demonstration, not lecture, that certain 
forms of rhythmic verse, as the limerick for 
instance, are really easy to do. Finally, his 
offering should meet with tactful and con- 
structive criticism—a criticism which even 
in the worst cases assures the author some 
kind of “victory”. 

The value of creative poetry to the pupil 
is too well known to merit extended dis- 
cussion here, but for the “illiterate” there 
are special compensations. There is nothing 
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like the successful completion of a poem 
for restoring confidence and self-respect to 
a sadly battered and bent ego. And this 
piece of psychological missionary work the 
teacher can do for the young poet. 

Second, rewarded creative writing is a 
powerful incentive to self-improvement in 
language facility. If the instructor can keep 
expressing enthusiasm for the fine poem a 
pupil has submitted at the same time he is 
correcting errors in form, that pupil will 
forthwith take some unprecedented pains 
with his English. And this point is a cru- 
cial one. I have discovered in my experience 
with the “illiterates” that only a small mi- 
nority of them are that way because of de- 
fective mental equipment. Most of them 
simply do not care to learn. And no one has 
ever succeeded in changing their attitudes 
for the better. 

Henceforth let it not be bruited about in 
the complacent halls of the scholarly that 
Mnemosyne’s Daughters Nine are entirely 
Greek to the underlettered. It is not true. 
Even the most stolid heart knows some- 
thing of the yearning for Beauty. 


Wanted: Trained Youth for War Industries 


In recent years there has been a sort of war on 
between education and the society of which it is a 
part. Education on the one side has been trying to 
maintain its traditional purposes of making youth 
productive, creative, ready to make things, build 
things, organize, serve. Society on the other hand 
has been building fences to somehow keep youth 
out of the arena of creative work, to prevent them 
from flooding the country with the products of 
their trained energies. This warfare cannot go on 
without depriving education of its most meaning- 
ful role in the life of the Nation. It is my firm 
conviction that our traditional American liberties 
need not be sacrificed as we push forward toward 
the solution of this crucial problem. 

Suddenly within the past few months the picture 
has changed. In the name of national defense, op- 
portunities are opened up. Factory manufacturers 
vie with one another in a mad scramble to secure 


skilled workmen, trained people. They find that 
there are not enough to go around. They say to 
the schools: Train them, and quickly. This is the 
kind of message that gives sense and order to an 
educational system; it answers in part the question 
—education for what? 

But let us not forget that it is a temporary 
emergency answer. The point, however, is that it 
offers an integrating purpose around which to re- 
unite education and society. During the next year 
millions of people in schools will know that they 
hurry their preparation because there is a place for 
them. Society is depending on them to fill that 
place competently. The pity of it is that so many 
have certificates asserting that they are educated 
and yet they are not prepared to do anything 
definite that our society is willing to pay for.— 
Joun W. Srupesaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, at N.E.A. Convention. 











FACULTY MEETING: 


A specter from the Old 
World hovered in the air 


September 1940 


By DOUGLAS S. WARD 


HE ELEVEN faculty members of Middle 

High School sat down in the school 
library to go over the plans for the new 
year. The faculty always enjoyed the first 
meeting of the new year. The building 
looked clean and smelled well oiled. The 
supplies for the year were piled up on the 
long counter in the office. Everyone looked 
healthier and happier than during the last 
week of school back in June. There was 
much to talk about. Most of the faculty had 
been to summer school or on a trip. There 
were always a few new faculty faces to won- 
der about. It was good to get back. 

The first meeting was usually short and 
invariably pleasant. Mr. Clark always asked 
each teacher to tell about her summer. 
Then he made a little talk to the new 
teachers, outlining policy and the more im- 
portant school rules. Some suspected that 
this formality was intended especially for 
the old-timers. Everyone experienced a mel- 
low soft feeling of security as the harness 
was allowed to slip over his shoulders for 
another nine-month pull. 


—_— 


Eprror’s Note: Somehow the world that 
we considered from our classrooms last 
spring isn’t quite the same. Blitzkriegs, dis- 
asters in battle, nation-snatching, and a 
formidable cooperation of four powerful 
totalitarian nations have yanked out from 
under America some of its former calm cer- 
tainty of security. And when the faculty met 
in September 1940, an obscure tension was 
apparent. The principal had something to 
say about that. Mr. Ward teaches social 
studies in the Secondary School, Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley. 


No one could have explained what made 
the atmosphere different this year. Things 
seemed about the same—or a little better 
than usual. Mr. Clark was unusually cor- 
dial. The two new teachers lacked that 
impudent expression which the old-timers 
sometimes felt they saw on the faces of 
young additions to the staff. 

The vacation recitals were over. Mr. 
Clark had been to Mexico City and was 
passing around post cards and a few silver 
souvenirs. 

Miss Talbot sat listlessly with cheek in 
hand. She did not see the hand which held 
out a view of a Mexican cathedral. Some of 
the others were not too interested in Mr. 
Clark’s mementos either. 

“I just can’t get excited about school this 
fall,” Miss Talbot blurted out. 

Everyone looked up. Mexico was forgot- 
ten. Mr. Clark cleared his throat. Someone 
coughed nervously. 

“Why, I’m surprised, Miss Talbot. Didn't 
you take that rest which you promised 
would be your summer task?” 

“She probably got more rest than I did,” 
volunteered Mrs. Stevens, dean of the fac- 
ulty. (Mrs. Stevens spoke her mind.) “And 
I got plenty of sleep and lying in the shade 
if that’s what you mean. But every time I 
hear the radio I get a chill. Maybe that’s 
not what really ails her—or me, either. May- 
be we're just lazy, or tired of our jobs.” 

“I don’t know what’s eating you two, but 
something has put a crimp in me.” It was 
Sandy speaking. He taught shop and “ag”. 
No one ever called him “Mr.”—not even 
the kids. 

“The drought—or maybe the price of 
lumber—is what’s worrying you, Sandy,” 


al 
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drawled Mr. Sparks rather nervously. 

“Not only lumber prices! Everything else 
is going up too.” 

“It's been awfully hot for September,” 
someone put in. 

“What will we do if the legislature passes 
that pension bill? Nearly all the county aid 
money will be lost to the schools. And an- 
other th—” 

“Yeah! They'll take the first cut out of 
our pay checks.” 

“That's what they did in the ’20’s.” 

“This isn’t 1920.” 

“No. And we aren't at war yet!” 

“Yet!” This came from two or three. 

There was a long silence. 

Mr. Clark cleared his throat again. 

“I've been afraid of something like this. 
I've felt it myself—especially these last 
weeks—since France fell and England has 
been fighting against odds. The greatest 
democracies in Europe—” 

With a briskness which was not his own 
he put aside the thought and began shuf- 
fling among the papers on the table before 
him. 

“We've a job to do and I guess we had 
better do it.” 

“It has long been our custom,” he began 
in a voice heavy with purpose. 

“Mr. Clark,” broke in Mrs. Stevens, “I 
know there’s a job to be done and we'll all 
do our share. But can’t we take a few min- 
utes to get this thing off our minds? I’ve 
had to begin taking my sleeping pills 
lately.” 

“I thought it was being new that made 
me feel——well, almost afraid,” said one of 
the new teachers. This was her first job. 
“I've just been wondering what there is 
that I as a teacher can hold up to high- 
school boys and girls. How can their ques- 
tions be answered? I—I guess I'll get over it 
in a few days—when the newness wears off.” 

“It’s not new to me, Miss Cassidy, and I 
feel just about the way you do.” 

“Sort-a hate to start the boys building 
anything that takes too long. Might not get 


it done,” said Sandy. There were bubbles of 
forced laughter. 

“Anything very big might not stand up 
well to bombing,” put in Sparks. 

“Oh, they won't bomb here!” 

“Say! What's getting into you? We're not 
at war with anyone. There’s no—.” 

“That's all very true, but since this time 
last year the map of the world has changed 
a good deal. Austria and Czechoslovakia 
had already gone to Hitler. Since last Sep- 
tember, countries all the way from Finland 
to France have fallen to dictators.” 

“They say South America is full of Nazi 
sympathizers.” 

“Mr. Clark, did you see any Nazi doings 
in Mexico?” 

Mr. Clark grunted inarticulately. 

“What about our own country!” 

“We probably won't actually go to war— 
I mean now, this year or next. But we're 
going to be afraid of war for a long time.” 

“We've got to have arms—in a hurry. 
That will take billions.” 

“And we can’t spend billions without 
feeling it.” 

“There's an election coming up. That's 
going to split the nation rather than unite 
us.” 

“It’s that Hitler! What he stands for!” 

“Won't be long before our own govern- 
ment will HAVE to crack down. They've 
begun already. There was a riot over in 
Center just this week.” 

“I can’t imagine an American concentra- 
tion camp with uniformed gangsters and 
bayonets and torture.” 

“But what about the children?” 

“We'll have a lot of discipline trouble as 
long as this thing lasts.” 

Mr. Clark hadn't listened very carefully 
to this spontaneous outburst. He had 
merely nodded agreement or grunted non- 
committally to much that had been said. 
He hadn't even answered the question 
about Mexico. He had not forgotten that 
this was the first meeting of the year in the 
school for which he was responsible. Not 








that he wasn’t glad to get things out into 
the open. But, as he had said, there was a 
job to be done. 

Mr. Clark spoke. 

“You know I don’t like to make speeches. 
Those of you who know me will agree that 
speeches from me have been very rare. I’m 
afraid that this happens to be another rare 
occasion. I've been afraid of something like 
this. 

“It is true that the country is tense. It 
isn’t our fault and it isn’t the government's 


fault. .. . I don’t know whose fault it is. 
Things in Europe have shaken our faith in 
our own security. . . . We are like a ship 


without an anchor.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Some one of you just said that we prob- 
ably won't go to war. But we are all afraid 
of war. Arms cost lots of money. I don’t like 
war. I don't like preparation for war. 
Neither do you. But—I guess we must arm 
now or be like the ostrich. The way we live 
will be changed. We won't have as much 
as we now have. 

“Our freedom as teachers is certain to be 
stepped on. We face a time when we will 
probably operate in this school the way 
Washington tells us. I can remember our 
experiences during the first World War. 
Many of you remember those days too. The 
schools became instruments of government 
propaganda. To fight dictatorship our gov- 
ernment will have to become somewhat of 
a dictator itself. As teachers we may resent 
that but it is inevitable during war or dur- 
ing any national emergency which makes 
large demands upon the lives of the people. 
Creating an adequate national defense may 
well make such a procedure necessary even 
without war.” 

Mr. Clark wiped his face with a clean 
linen handkerchief. He was warming up to 
his subject. He stood up. “Now is the time 
to do our jobs well! Do your work of teach- 
ing children how to think, how to evaluate 
evidence, how to detect propaganda, how 
to come to conclusions based on reason. 
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And do that job well! Better than ever! 

“The children you teach have a right to 
know how to think. In time of great na- 
tional stress there is more need than ever 
before for abundant intelligence. You can 
build intelligence! The ability to detect 
propaganda is of first importance. If our 
nation is attacked it will first be subjected 
to a barrage of vicious propaganda. Many 
youngsters will never learn how to think 
unless you do your job now! I know you 
well enough to realize that all of you are 
deeply sincere in wanting young people to 
know how to think straight. We may not 
have much time for that job. We must act 
quickly.” 

Mr. Clark’s open hand came down on the 
table—hard. 

“Doing this now becomes a great pa- 
triotic act of the first magnitude. 

“There’s another thing which one of you 
mentioned a moment ago. The college pro- 
fessors would call it ‘mental health’. Parents 
are excited too. More disturbed than we 
are. You know what effect that will have on 
children. Young people need the counsel 
of someone who will be calm, who will re- 
fuse to get the jitters. They need security, 
and you will be the only calming, reason- 
able influence in their lives. As good teach- 
ers we cannot afford to get excited. 

“Someone spoke about the bills before 
the legislature. Education in this state faces 
serious threats to its financial support. The 
immediate threat is insignificant compared 
to future threats. When our government 
faces the task of arming the nation, the 
schools will face a severe financial crisis. 
We had better fight hard NOW for ade- 
quate support before public sentiment for 
preparedness is so strong that the chance 
of getting a fair hearing for educational 
expenditures is greatly decreased. 

“Many of you are dissatisfied with our 
present school program. So am I. Let us not 
forget, however, that during a period of 
national emergency such as that which 
seems to face this nation, schools cannot 
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hope to improve their program very much. 
The educational progress of the next fifteen 
or twenty years will probably be made in 
the next few months. If you want to im- 
prove our program, and I know that you 
do, I say, ‘Get busy NOW-—before it is too 
late.” 

“It can be done. There is a burning in- 
terest among pupils—interest you have 
never had before. Use that interest to do 
the kind of teaching our country needs at 
this very moment. 

“So, you see, although I agree with every- 
thing you have said, I do not agree with 
the spirit in which some of it has been ut- 
tered. I do not see how we as teachers can 
afford to be down-hearted. If ever we had a 
place to serve, we now have it. And I know 
that you will not pass up this opportunity 
to do a good job.” 


Mr. Clark sat down. There was a pause. 
Then something which had never happened 
during eighteen years of Middle High fac- 
ulty meetings took place. Ten teachers ap- 
plauded the words of their superintendent. 
Mr. Clark looked embarrassed. Someone 
sniffed behind a flimsy handkerchief. Sandy 
laughed nervously. 

Everyone felt better. They were not en- 
tirely cured of the strange inhibition which 
had come with them to the meeting—but 
were definitely on the road to recovery. 
Chair legs scraped. Pencils were picked up. 
Papers rustled. 

Mr. Clark looked around in his best 
teachers-meeting manner. 

“It has long been our custom to say a 
few words concerning school policies and 
school rules to the new members of our 
faculty. Iam very happy to—.” 


P.S. Now the Boys Take Child Care, Too 


By ALICE R. WALLIN 


The April number of THe CLearinc Houser 
carried an article entitled “For Senior Girls: Our 
child-care course gives nursery experience”. We 
feel that a post-script should now be added to that 
original article and that the title should be amended 
to include the fact that the course now is given 
to the senior boys as well as to the girls in the 
Highland Park, Mich., High School. 

We have felt for a long time that we were 
neglecting an important aspect of education in that 
we were doing nothing to give the boys some 
preparation for their future responsibilities as 
fathers. Many and many a time I have been asked 
by the girls who were taking the course in child 
care: “Why don’t the boys take this course too?” 
Boys themselves have asked it, as have parents, 
visitors at the nursery school, teachers, and board 
members. 

Now we have really made a start and in the 
right direction, I hope. Since the middle of this 
(spring 1940) term I have been meeting the boys 
in the sociology and modern problems classes once 
a week, while the regular teacher takes the girls 
to some other room. I already have these girls in 
my child-care classes. 

There is not time this term to give these boys 


a full course in child care, but they are being 
given an idea about the possible scope of such 
a course. We will have discussed, before the term 
is over, the development of the child physically, 
mentally, and socially; habit training, including 
the constructive aspect of habit training and some 
of the aspects of habit training that become be- 
havior problems, and how to handle such prob- 
lems. 

These boys are given the privilege of voluntary 
observation at the nursery school, for a period at 
a time. Their observations are directed while they 
are there. 

Next year our plan will be quite different from 
this year’s plan. 

One day each week I am to go to the 12B 
sociology and modern problems classes and give 
my course in child care to both girls and boys 
in the same class. Our plans for the nursery-school 
experience have not been completed, but we ex- 
pect to give both girls and boys some practical 
experience with little children. 

It looks as though the next generation of chil- 
dren in Highland Park should profit by having 
both their fathers and mothers prepared before- 
hand for parenthood. 





OLD MAGAZINES: 


Thornburn Junior High homerooms collected 
63,000 pounds and the school received $300 


By 
A. H. LAUCHNER 


T ALL happened during the afternoon 
I and evening of April 23, starting at 
three o'clock and closing at eight o'clock 
in the evening. Automobiles, trucks, bi- 
cycles, small wagons, scooters—scores of 
them—driven by school patrons and friends 
of the junior high school, arrived one after 
another to deposit their thousands of 


Eprror’s Note: Jn response to our request 
for information on prices paid for old maga- 
zines, and the possibility of selling old news- 
papers, Mr. Lauchner, principal of the 
Thornburn Junior High School, Urbana, 
Illinois, replied, “The local junk dealer 
who buys our magazines pays us a flat rate 
per hundred pounds for magazines of all 
sorts, both slick paper and wood pulp. The 
price paid us this year was 47% cents a 
hundred. We could do well with news- 
papers if we cared to go into that. He made 
me a cash offer of 30 cents a hundred for 
old newspapers. As we have done so well 
with our collection of old magazines we 
have felt that we would remain out of the 
newspaper end. Several of the grade schools 
of the community collect old newspapers 
and we are perfectly willing to let them 
have it. I understand that one school in 
Champaign (our neighboring city) was 
quite successful with the old newspapers.” 
During the last World War paper rose to 
four times its normal price. Shortage due 
to present war conditions has caused price 
increases on paper. Mr. Lauchner writes 
that his school may wish to collect old 
newspapers when the price paid justifies 
that. 


bundles of old magazines in various home- 
rooms. It was a busy sight. Within a five- 
hour period more than thirty tons of maga- 
zines, all of them tied neatly and securely 
in small bundles, were delivered to the 
school. 

For more than a decade the Urbana 
Junior High School has been conducting 
an annual “old magazine collection day”. 
The project has grown by leaps and bounds 
until it has assumed gigantic proportions. 

The first collection, staged eleven years 
ago, resulted in the bringing of some 
10,000 pounds to the school. Some home- 
rooms had only a few hundred pounds 
each. The first really big year was in 
1937-38 when children gathered 44,000 
pounds. At that time it was the general feel- 
ing of school officials at Thornburn that 
this total would stand for many many years. 
The very next year, however, saw an in- 
crease of 3,000 pounds, the tonnage climb- 
ing to more than 47,000 pounds. Then 
came the 1940 collection day, with results 
that seemed astounding. A school enrol- 
ment of 450 junior-high-school pupils 
brought 63,532 pounds of old magazines to 
be sold as a benefit for the graduating class. 

One room accounted for 9,371 pounds; 
another group brought 8,679 pounds. A 
third homeroom weighed in 7,457 pounds. 
Each of these homerooms attained an aver- 
age of 200 or more pounds per individual 
member. 

How was all this accomplished? There 
are several answers to this question. 

First, Rome wasn’t built in a day and 
neither did this happen in one year. It 
grew. As years went by nearly every Urbana 
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home began saving magazines for Thorn- 
burn Junior High School. It was not uncom- 
mon to discover pupils in the third or fourth 
grades of Urbana elementary schools who 
were looking ahead—saving their old maga- 
zinés until the time when they would reach 
junior high school. Businessmen began to 
cooperate. Fraternities and sororities on the 
University of Illinois campus joined the 
ranks. It developed into a city-wide project. 

Second, members of the Thornburn 
faculty, especially homeroom teachers, or- 
ganize and carry out their part of the 
project in splendid fashion. Many of these 
advisers obtain the cooperation of every 
single member of their homerooms. With- 
out the enthusiasm, skill, and energy of 
Thornburn homeroom teachers, the project 
would fall far short of present attainment. 

Third, local newspapers have been of 
great help. They have featured articles 
dealing with the old magazine collection, 
ofttimes including pictures of the activity. 
This has been especially valuable in making 
contacts with citizens of the community 
not directly associated with the schools. 

Fourth, pupils have worked hard in carry- 
ing out this project because of the uses to 
which receipts are put. Funds realized are 
placed in the graduating class treasury, to 
be used for such items as a class memorial, 
class party, and other expenses incident to 
graduation. The 1940 class collected an 
even $300, a sum larger than most senior 
high graduating classes ever realize. 

This class will follow in the footsteps of 
other graduating groups; 1940 will see a 
fine memorial added to beautiful stage 
curtains, a fine flag pole, a public address 
system, shades for the auditorium windows, 
and other tangibles that stand as reminders 
of what old magazines can do for a school. 

Fifth, a fine system for carrying out this 
project has been devised. It is common 
knowledge that Thornburn has collected 
and sold 63,000 pounds of magazines in 
1940 with greater ease than was the case 
in getting together 10,000 pounds in 1930. 


Much has been learned. The system now 
works about like this: 

Months before “collection day” home- 
room teachers discuss the project with their 
pupils. Pupils then canvass the town, giving 
special attention to their own relatives, 
friends and neighbors. Children ask these 
people to save magazines for the school and 
at the same time express their willingness 
to collect the old magazines at any time 
desired by the donor. 

Boys and girls in each homeroom set up 
“receiving stations” in various parts of Ur- 
bana. Each homeroom will likely have eight 
or ten such depots. By Christmas time many 
of these basement, or spareroom, or attic, 
or garage storehouses will have received as 
many as a ton of old magazines. Along 
about the first of March other magazines 
are added to these. Then, as house cleaning 
comes along in earnest, children spend 
many hours taking old magazines from 
various homes and placing them in central 
receiving stations. 

In the meantime, fathers, mothers, older 
brothers and friends are scouring the town 
for wire, cord, small rope—anything that 
will do to convert huge piles of magazines 
into neat bundles. Experience has shown 
old magazines to be very slippery. A great 
deal of care is necessary in handling them; 
loose methods often result in “scrambling”. 
For this reason all magazines are sorted 
and tied securely. (So well was this done in 
the 1940 collection that at one time a total 
of more than 18,000 pounds passed over the 
weighing scales with but one bundle falling 
apart.) 

The afternoon of April 23 is set aside 
as the “bring your magazines to school” day. 
Within a few minutes after 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon the thing is well under way. Each 
homeroom has a designated “spot” to which 
its pupils bring magazines. On the job are 
“receivers” and “stackers”. These pupils 
help unload magazines, retie any that fall 
apart, and place them in neat stacks. They 
work in shifts so that almost every child 
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in each homeroom has a part in the effort. 

About four o'clock on collection day the 
task of “weighing in” magazines is started. 
The principal, teachers who do not have 
homerooms, and boys selected to help, be- 
gin weighing magazines from various home- 
rooms, keeping accurate records of weights 
so that winning homerooms may be deter- 
mined. As magazines are weighed, they are 
placed in storerooms conveniently located 
so that trucks may be loaded from them the 
following day. 

This weighing continues throughout the 
afternoon and evening, usually running two 
or three hours beyond the collection closing 
time of eight o'clock. Early the following 
morning, before time for classes to get 
under way, the weighing is completed. 

On the morning following the collection, 
teachers in the school look through stacks of 
magazines and select scores of them for use. 
Magazines bearing titles such as Reader’s 
Digest, Popular Mechanics, National Geo- 
graphic, Better Homes and Gardens, Good 


Housekeeping, Hygeia, and American Boy 
are “lifted” and placed in the central or 
homeroom libraries. This year as many as 
a thousand pounds of these useful maga- 
zines—all of them clean and neat appearing 
—were kept. 

All day long (the 24th) large trucks from 
the company which has purchased the 
magazines are busily engaged taking maga- 
zines from the school to the company store- 
house. By the close of the school day the 
huge task is completed. More than 63,000 
pounds of magazines have been brought 
to the school, weighed and carried away 
again within a period of twenty-four hours 
—and the graduating class has a check for 
$300. 

How many tons of old magazines will 
Thornburn Junior High School have for 
sale next year? No one knows the answer 
to that question, but one thing is certain: 
scores of men, women and children have 
already started collecting for the school’s 
1941 sale. 


Square Dance Club 


By MINER T. PATTON 


The old-fashioned dances are coming back. It 
turns out that they are more fun to do than the 
jitterbug’s “jive”. At least that seems true at the 
Mary A. Cunningham Junior High School in Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts. Here we have experimented 
with “square” and “cuntry” dances in some form 
during the past five years, and this year have or- 
ganized a square dance group which meets regu- 
larly during our bi-weekly club period. 

The regular meetings over several months have 
“boomed” the interest, as they furnished the time 
and practice necessary to getting into the “swing” 
of things. “Swing”, incidentally, can be taken both 
figuratively and literally, as “swing your partners” 
is one of the most energetic “figures” that can be 
“called”. 

To those who are acquainted with these dances, 
there is no need of any explanation of their popu- 
larity. To those who aren't, just listen to the first 
calls of “Ticknor’s Plain Quadrille”: 

“Address your partner, address corners, first four 


right and left, balance four, ladies chain ... ", and 
so on. And if this does not win your interest, listen 
to the names of some of the other dances we dance. 
“Lady of the Lake”, “Soldiers’ Joy”, “Portland 
Fancy”, and, of course, the “Virginia Reel”. What- 
ever the name, it all spells good fun to the members 
of the Square Dance Club, some of whom have 
never dared to step on the dance floor before, and 
some of whom can “jive” with the best of the 
jitterbugs. 

For real enjoyment (and exercise) we suggest you 
try some of these old-fashioned dances. For a refer- 
ence book see The Country Dance Book, by Beth 
Tolman and Ralph Page. You may want to have 
some of it interpreted by a person who has danced 
square dances (skiers who have sojourned at any 
length in the north country are good prospects), 
although with a little study you can work out at 
least the easier dances by yourself. Then organize 
your group, “Choose your partners”, and enjoy 
some of the best from the “good old days”. 





MISS JONES 


By 
ELEANOR FRANCES BROWN 


7:30 A.M. Monday 


Miss Jones’ step was sprightly as she 
tripped toward the high school to begin 
another week. After all, she had had seven 
hours of sleep the night before, having 
been fortunate enough to finish her school 
work by 11 P.M. She had even been able to 
snatch a guilty 20 minutes to scan that 
article in the September English Journal 
that she had been wanting to read for 
several months. It was then December. 

So it had been 11:30 when she had rolled 
into bed. This morning she was entitled 
to feel “refreshed, broadened, and stimu- 
lated”. She might even make herself re- 
freshing and stimulating to the 150 or 
so sleepy pupils who would wander through 
her classes during the course of the day. 
She had hopes. She had had hopes ever 
since the day when she started teaching 
seven years before. Right now she was dar- 
ing to hope she might find time for a movie 
before the week was out. “Wuthering 
Heights” was on at the neighborhood play- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author writes, “Miss 
Jones might be any teacher in any school 
where conditions of tremendous teacher 
overload are present. But I assure you that 
the picture is not exaggerated one bit. I 
hope that it will do some good in bringing 
home more sharply to administrators and 
boards the injustice of overloading the 
classroom teacher in some situations until 
she becomes a mere automaton, with all of 
her ambition, enthusiasm, and energy 
drained out.” After having taught in vari- 
ous high schools, the author this year left 
education to enter the advertising field. 
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house. Everyone said it was good. She had 
looked forward eagerly to its coming. 
Movies were such a relaxation. Nothing to 
do but just sit in the cool, dark peace of 
the theatre and give oneself up to the 
process of being entertained. Passive, langor- 
ous, yes, but infinitely soothing after five 
days of hubbub and duties. 

Then too, as a teacher of English litera- 
ture, she really ought to see a picture like 
“Wuthering Heights”. She hadn't seen a 
picture of any kind for six or seven weeks. 
Maybe, if she sat up just a little later the 
other four nights; maybe if she sat up one 
week-end night; maybe if she stalled on one 
set of records or something, maybe she 
could squeeze it in—maybe. .. . 


3:30 P.M. Monday 


Miss Jones sat at her desk. She felt sud- 
denly very weary. Classes were over, but her 
body sagged with disappointment. She had 
been sparkling, enthusiastic, anxious to in- 
troduce the new interest-provoking devices 
the article in The English Journal had de- 
scribed. No one seemed to notice her ef- 
forts. No one was in a mood to be stimu- 
lated. Most of the pupils had had lively 
week-ends, and they were too tired to take 
any interest in anything short of an over- 
stuffed sofa or Benny Goodman's band. 

Now came the real problem. Of the two 
or three responsibilities confronting her 
for the next one and a half or two hours, 
which was most important? Which could be 
best neglected? 

She was a member of the faculty com- 
mittee to revise the course of study in Eng- 
lish I. That committee was meeting. But 
the school literary club, of which she was 
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one of the sponsors, was also meeting. Then, 
of course, there were those five pupils who 
needed help so badly. She’d been putting 
them off for a week. Then too, the home-ec. 
club was giving a tea to which all women 
faculty members were invited. The prin- 
cipal had posted a notice on the bulletin 
board that morning: “I hope all teachers 
will find it convenient to attend the home 
economics tea. Worthy school activities of 
this type merit your support.” 

John Simms came in while she was still 
trying to decide. “Miss Jones, I don’t under- 
stand this assignment for tomorrow. Will 
you explain it, please?” 

She couldn’t resist his burdened, confused 
look. He was a dull kid, but he tried his 
best. She gave the explanation, hurrying 
over it in 10 minutes, worrying about walk- 
ing in late at the Literary Club meeting. 
She had just eased John out of the door 
when she saw four more of her pupils 
coming down the hall. She knew what they 
wanted, time to go over some themes in de- 
tail, some themes upon which they had 
received low marks because they needed 
extra drill in mechanics. She hated leaving 
them, but the lit. club needed her too. 

She slipped out before the oncoming four 
could reach her and went down to 205. 
Miss S, head of the department and the 
other sponsor for the club, greeted her late 
arrival with uplifted eyebrows and a mean- 
ing glance at the clock. 

“Hell!” said Miss Jones to herself tersely. 
“Wasn't she ever late to anything?” 


4:45 

The meeting was over. Miss Jones went 
back to her room, tidied up a bit and 
went up to the tea. At 5:15 she was back, 
gathering up the pile of themes and exer- 
cises the day's classes had turned in. There 
were 50 or so themes, 3 sets of exercises 
(the type that couldn’t be checked in class 
or thrown away without checking). There 
were those homeroom records to be gone 
over too, but that would have to wait. 


Halfway out of the door with the pile 
of papers under her arm, she suddenly re- 
membered. This was the night of the 
P.T.A. Benefit Party for the scholarship 
fund. Teachers were “expected” to attend, 
that is, all teachers who wanted to feel the 
security of continued administrative favor. 
The principal made it a point to attend all 
of these functions, and he was quick to 
notice those of the faculty who were con- 
spicuous by their absence. It took half an 
hour to get home. Was it any use taking 
home those papers? Well, she might get 
time for three or four between the 15 
minutes required for her bath, the 15 min- 
utes for supper, and the 20 or 25 minutes 
required to dress for the party. She slipped 
the top half dozen off the pile. 


7:30 AM. Tuesday 


Miss Jones’ step was not quite so sprightly 
this morning. The P.T.A. party had lasted 
until 12. It had been 1 before she had got 
to bed. The papers had not been touched, 
and her brain had been too weary to plan 
her class work for today as carefully as she 
might otherwise have done. Oh well, she'd 
do it this morning before homeroom period. 
As she entered the big building, a happy 
thought struck her. Tonight. Perhaps to- 
night she could steal away to that movie. 
There was nothing so far that she had to go 
to. Or was there? Offhand she couldn't re- 
member. 

At the door of her room she was met by 
Bill Murphy. She had promised to let him 
make up a test missed while absent. For 
the next three-quarters of an hour before 
school began she dictated objective ques- 
tions to Bill, trying to organize her work 
for the day in between times. The day 
began. There was a discussion period in 
homeroom. That should have been 
planned. But there hadn’t been time. There 
hadn’t been time! Time! Was there ever 
time for anything? 

The discussion went off fairly well be- 
cause Miss Jones had learned to think 
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quickly on her feet. You had to if you 
stayed on the staff of this school. It prided 
itself on its superior teachers. The day 
dragged by. The office phoned only five 
times during class periods to ask for special 
information or an estimate on someone’s 
grade. The usual average was seven or 
eight calls. 

During her vacant period she had to can- 
cel seven book report conferences she had 
planned with pupils because one of the 
teachers was sick, and she had to substitute 
until a regular substitute could arrive. 


3:30 P.M. 


This afternoon there were only two 
things that seemed imperative. She was 
assistant coach for the current play, re- 
hearsing at 3:45, and she needed to see the 
assistant principal about an important in- 
dividual student problem. Well, the latter 
would have to wait, because the “play must 
go on”. She had been given to understand 
through the faculty grapevine telegraph 
that in this system a teacher’s record with 
extracurricular activities was the thing, with 
classroom work a poor second. Once her 
idealism had clashed with conditions as she 
found them. She had learned that rebellion 
didn’t pay. Compliance was much the sim- 
pler way. 

She'd take a chance that Mr. Gill would 
still be there after rehearsal. She sent away 
the 12 or 15 pupils who had gathered to 
ask for help with a promise to try to see 
them the next day; then started out the 
door. At her first step, the phone rang. 
A cryptic voice from the office inquired, 
“Miss Jones? Mrs. Ralston is on her way 
up to your room to see you about Larry. 
She seems quite perturbed and says it’s very 
important. Afraid you'll have to see her, 
no matter what.” 

A quick note to the dramatics coach to 
explain her failure to turn up. A quick 
prayer that Mr. Gill would really be there 
later. This problem really couldn’t wait. 
It took an hour and a quarter to convince 


puzzled and worried Mrs. Ralston that she, 
Miss Jones, could not follow Larry around 
during his entire school day and out-of- 
school hours to force him to do his work. 

“But there must be something you can 
do,” Mrs. Ralston persisted, practically with 
tears in her eyes. “His father and I have 
tried everything. We've even told him he 
can’t use the car for a week. Isn't that your 
business? Isn't it up to the school to see 
that he gets his lessons?” 

It required a lot of talking and soothing 
to send Mrs. Ralston away satisfied, yet 
fully aware of the situation. Miss Jones was 
all talked out, but there was that problem, 
that much more serious problem. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Gill was still there. It was 6 
o'clock when Miss Jones left the building. 
There had not been time to correct a 
single paper, and there would be several 
new sets the next day. No use to think 
any more about that show tonight. Maybe 
tomorrow. . . . 


7:30 A.M. Wednesday 


Miss Jones found her steps lagging. It 
had been 11 o'clock when she finished the 
papers, 12:30 when she finished preparing 
the material for the next day’s classes, 1 
o'clock when she got to bed. Five and a 
half hours’ sleep had left her in a very un- 
stimulating mood. 


3:30 P.M. 


Tonight there was a reception for new 
pupils. She hoped she could get home in 
time to fix up a bit for it. However, there 
were more than a dozen pupils waiting for 
attention. She couldn't send them away the 
third night in succession. A chairman 
called to see whether she could attend a 
planning conference, but she said no flatly 
and settled down to a consideration of the 
pupils in the room. Several of them needed 
a lot of help, really a half-to-full hour of 
her time each, but with thirteen to be 
served, that was an impossibility. 

She took them in turn. She really liked 
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this part of her work, this talking to the 
youngsters as one human being to another. 
None of the artificiality of the classroom. 
They got so much further toward under- 
standing one another. She wished there 
were more time for this sort of thing. 

At six o'clock the last one was gone. Miss 
Jones picked up her things and left for 
home. It would be a mad rush to get ready 
for the reception and be back at school by 
eight o'clock. 


7:30 AM. Thursday 


Miss Jones walked to school in a mood 
she could not define. She felt neither elated 
nor depressed, neither alive nor dead. She 
just didn’t feel. Back in the depths of her 
mind was a haunting thought—movie . . . 


relaxation ... movie... relaxation... 
movie ... relaxation... movie.... 
3:30 P.M. 


There had been a discipline case today, 
rather unusual, but nevertheless a case. She 
felt it necessary to keep him in to talk with 
him. Mere detention without a conference 
was usually a waste of time. He was coming 
soon. She must formulate what she would 
say in her own mind, how she would handle 
the case wisely. She knew he would go out 
of the room her friend or her enemy. Too 
bad this had to happen today. It was the 
night for faculty meeting, and she would 
have to be late. But this was too serious a 
case to let go over. It would have to be 
handled quickly, too quickly perhaps. 


5:15 P.M. 


The interview was over. So was the fac- 
ulty meeting. She had felt silly walking in 
late. Miss S had smiled knowingly at the 
principal as if to say, “See, she’s making a 
habit of it.” Tonight Miss Jones was too 
tired to even think hell, let alone say it. 

She listened to the droning voice of the 
professor of mental hygiene from a nearby 
university. He had been brought in to pro- 
vide a bit of “stimulation”. What was he 


saying? With an effort she listened. 

“To be well adjusted, the teacher must 
have many interests. She must belong to at 
least one or two organizations which have 
nothing to do with school. She must have 
her own circle of friends, not all of which 
should be teachers. She should play bridge, 
attend operas, movies, dances, take part in 
some sport, get plenty of outdoor exercise. 
The teacher who carries her job home with 
her night after night, who lives it, eats it, 
sleeps it will obviously get into a rut, be- 
come uninteresting to herself and others.” 

Miss Jones smiled with a slightly cynical 
twist of the mouth. She remembered the 
hobbies she had loved so well and let go 
so reluctantly—golf, painting, — hiking, 
leathercraft. She remembered her friends 
in the business world who didn’t call her 
very much any more because she was al- 
ways “busy” when they wanted to do things. 
She remembered those first rebellious at- 
tempts to keep the job from claiming her 
100 per cent, that first year, part of the 
second—the weeks when she had let some 
of the work go, confined it to one or two 
nights a week with possibly a few hours 
on a week-end. She had stayed at school 
until five, then had tried to leave, regard- 
less of what was on tab. 

She remembered the principal himself, 
the vice-principal, advising her to “take it 
easy. You're working too hard. No need 
for it.” She’d taken them at their word. 
She remembered the sharp reckonings with 
office, pupils, parents, when this report 
was lacking, that information behind, cer- 
tain papers not corrected, certain averages 
neglected. Another interview with the prin- 
cipal, when he told her he thought she 
“was slipping. Was there anything wrong? 
She didn’t seem to have her mind on 
her work, wasn’t showing sufficient in- 
terest, etc.” 

She looked at the thin-lipped psycholo- 
gist, still talking, and wondered. After the 
meeting she asked him whether he had ever 
taught in high school. 
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“Why no,” he replied. “I went straight 
from my doctorate into college work.” 

Miss Jones thanked him and walked 
away. 

Sitting on the bus, riding home, she 
thought of the four home calls she must 
make that evening. A call on every home- 
room pupil—that meant forty calls, and all 
to be made as early in the year as possible. 


7:30 A.M. Friday 

Miss Jones trudged along Beacon Street. 
The four homes had been quite far apart, 
and she had walked a long ways the night 
before. Of course, they did give her tea at 
one place, but it had been 10 P.M. when she 
left the last house; and after her arrival 
home there had been a test to make out for 
today’s classes. Bedtime had been nearly 
one o'clock again. And then there were the 
calls to write up. Well, that would have to 
be done this week-end. It couldn’t be to- 
night, for she had been given tickets and 
was on duty at the play in the school 
auditorium. 


3:30 P.M. 


A short committee meeting, an hour's 
work on some homeroom records due be- 
fore she could leave, then home at the un- 
believably early hour of 5:15. It was a 
good thing, for she must get thoroughly 
cleaned up for the play. Really ought to 
have a shampoo and finger wave, but there 
wouldn't be time for that. There hadn't 
been time for several weeks now. 


9 A.M. Saturday 


Miss Jones usually spent Saturday morn- 
ings at school. This was to be no exception. 
There were stacks of notebooks to be in- 
spected, a bulletin board to fix, papers to 
correct, papers to file. Oh yes, and those 
book report records! She wasn’t able to 
make much impression on the pile by noon, 
so she took a batch along when she went to 
the beauty parlor. 

It was 1:35 when she got out of the 


beauty parlor. There wasn’t time for lunch 
because the football game was at 1:30, and 
teachers were expected to attend. 


10:45 A.M. Sunday 


She had had a glorious night of sleep 
and was on her way to church. The Chair- 
man of the Board thought teachers ought 
to set a good example by attending church 
quite regularly, particularly the church of 
which he was also a board member. Miss 
Jones didn’t mind. It was one hour when 
she could sit back every week and rest. She 
could even indulge in a little day dreaming, 
for there was nothing she had to do or 
nothing she had to listen to. 


Sunday afternoon 


Dinner. Then the rest of those papers 
leering up in ugly little piles. Then lesson 
planning. Miss Jones thought to herself, 
“T'll work especially fast. Maybe I can finish 
by 6. Then I can take the evening off for 
that movie.” She settled down to work with 
a sudden zest born of determination. 


8:00 P.M. 


Miss Jones put aside the last paper, en- 
tered the last grade, and rose to her feet. 
She felt suddenly a bit dizzy, possessed of 
a fast-growing headache, and very, very 
tired. The prospect of dressing and going 
to a late show appalled her. She sighed, 
read a short article in Harper's, and went 
to bed. 

She lay a moment, thinking of the com- 
ing week. It would be a busy one, just as 
busy as the one just past, but maybe there'd 
be time for a movie. No, probably not. 
Next weekend was the last before report 
cards came out. There'd be last-minute 
papers to correct, averages to make, cards 
to fill out over the weekend. It looked 
pretty doubtful. 

But there was another week coming after 
that——and another——and another. Maybe 
there’d be a time she could get that movie 
in... somehow . . . sometime . . . maybe. 








No 1 “big, bad wolf” 
ENGLISH bag ona Del., High Schoo! 





for the Vocational Pupil 


By HOWARD E. HENRY 


URING THE present school year I have 
D observed more than ever before a 
strong effort on the part of the English De- 
partment to adapt the course of study to 
the needs of the pupils in my classes. More 
than any other subject, English of the tradi- 
tional type is responsible for the failure of 
my pupils to complete the four-year course.” 

These remarks came from a teacher of 
vocational agriculture who wished to ex- 
press his gratification at the success of his 
pupils in their English work, and his de- 
light that his class roster had not been re- 
duced because of early withdrawals. Other 
vocational teachers in the fields of car- 
pentry, merchandising, auto mechanics, and 
home economics voiced a hearty “Amen!”’ 

Why should English be the “big, bad 
wolf” for the vocational pupil? The answer 
is two-fold. The English which we have 
been prescribing for him has suited neither 
his needs nor his abilities; failure to master 
it has meant failure for the year. The con- 
tent of our traditional courses of study has 
been dictated by the colleges, which are 
concerned with fundamental training, in 
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Eprror’s Note: The author tells in this 
article the story of two years of work at the 
Dover, Delaware, High School in weeding 
out and rearranging the English courses for 
vocational pupils. The happy result re- 
ported is that these pupils are no longer 
withdrawing from school in numbers be- 
cause of failure to pass in college-entrance 
English courses. Instead, they are succeed- 
ing in English work that is aimed at their 
needs and abilities. Mr. Henry teaches in 
the school. 
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the secondary schools, in knowledge and 
skills necessary to achieve success when the 
graduate enters the college portals. English 
teachers have been taught this classical sub- 
ject matter and trained to teach it. Text- 
books and courses of study have been writ- 
ten to meet the demands of the colleges. 

If any special provisions have been made 
for the non-college pupil, they have usually 
taken the form of lower standards of 
achievement or tempering justice in grad- 
ing with a great deal of charity. Little has 
been done to alter the content of the course 
for the vocational pupil so as to make his 
work in the English class a means of im- 
proving his work in his chosen vocation. 
Whether it be because of scheduling dif- 
ficulties, lack of teaching materials, un- 
qualified teachers, or failure to recognize 
the problem, the fact remains that we have 
compromised or avoided the issue entirely. 

That something can be done to make 
English work vital and enjoyable to voca- 
tional pupils has been demonstrated here 
in Dover. During the past two years much 
time and effort have been expended in an 
effort to weed out of the vocational English 
course of study such elements as cannot be 
justified from the standpoint of utility, 
either in the school life of our vocational 
pupils or in the life they will probably lead 
after graduation. In the place of these re- 
jected elements we have substituted train- 
ing in activities and fields of knowledge 
which have heretofore been ignored or 
treated superficially, despite the fact that 
graduates of the vocational courses have ex- 
pressed the wish that such training could 
have been provided. 

Instead of the traditional formal gram- 
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mar, technical analysis of sentence construc- 
tion, and training in the fine points of 
rhetoric, we are teaching our vocational 
people simply to write complete sentences, 
and to vary the construction so as best to 
express their thoughts. Grammatical ex- 
pression is obtained not by teaching rules 
but by persistent drill in recognizing gram- 
matical forms and correcting grammatical 
errors. 

Spelling is recognized as an important 
phase of our program. A regular place is 
allotted to spelling in the plans for the 
week. The word lists are composed of the 
most common “spelling demons” plus tech- 
nical words commonly used in the vocation 
for which the pupil is preparing. Because 
the pupils of each vocation cannot have 
separate classes, spelling classes follow the 
rural-school procedure, with pupils of one 
vocation taking their spelling dictation 
while their classmates are correcting tests 
or studying for them. 

In the field of composition, the emphasis 
is placed to a very great extent on skill in 
expressing oneself orally. Each written proj- 
ect offers an opportunity for practice in 
speaking before the group when the pupil 
reviews the work which he has done and 
analyzes its outcomes. The subject matter 
of both oral and written work is related to 
the problems and interests of the individual 
in his particular vocation and as a citizen 
in his school, community, and nation. 
This type of composition replaces the aca- 
demic theme, which featured literary anal- 
ysis, discussion of philosophical questions, 
polished descriptions, and creative writing 
of poetry or short stories. 

Thus the boys in the carpentry depart- 
ment carry out projects on such topics as 
wood finishing, western farming, or the his- 
tory of nails. Auto mechanic boys discuss 
the history of the development of the fuel 
system, the principles of hydraulic and air 
brakes, or the functions of the various parts 
of the ignition system. 

Merchandising pupils explain the funda- 
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mentals of salesmanship, window display or 
the handling of dissatisfied customers. 
Home economics girls show how homes can 
be artistically decorated at low cost, how to 
recognize quality in materials and gar- 
ments, or how to prepare a nourishing and 
appetizing meal at a minimum expense. 
Agriculture pupils discuss problems of car- 
ing for poultry, explain how to repair har- 
ness and other leather goods used on the 
farm, or contrast present methods of cul- 
tivation or harvesting with those of a gen- 
eration ago. 

The subject matter comes from reference 
books, trade journals and periodicals of all 
kinds, the newspapers, pamphlets from the 
Office of Education or the Department of 
Agriculture, and the speeches of people who 
are leaders in their fields of work. Searching 
for illustrative material, using it intelli- 
gently and effectively in projects, and ar- 
ranging it in logical order give vital 
training in fundamental habits and skills. 

Our objective in reading is not to master 
the classics of the English language, to un- 
derstand the fine points of literary writing, 
and to become thoroughly grounded in the 
history of the literature. Our goal is to de- 
velop in the pupil the love of reading for 
recreational purposes and an ability to read 
for information. 

Few selections are read by the entire class. 
From a wide variety of subject matter, each 
pupil selects stories which appeal most to 
his interests and which are within the range 
of his reading ability. Since the reading age 
of some of our pupils is low, we are doing 
our best to provide them with stories hav- 
ing plots that appeal to pupils of high- 
school age, but which also have vocabularies 
and sentence structure so simple that the 
pupils can read with maximum speed and 
comprehension. There is much informal 
discussion of books, magazine stories, radio 
programs, and moving pictures, as well as 
prepared reports given orally before the 
class. Those who have the ability to read 
the masterpieces of our English language 
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are encouraged to do so and are given every 
assistance by the teacher. 

Reading periods are set aside in which 
every pupil brings his book and reads un- 
der the supervision of the instructor, who 
explains passages for the pupil who cannot 
understand them, suggests other books, and 
offers constructive criticism. Regular drills 
in oral reading lead to an appreciation of 
the value of accuracy both in pronuncia- 
tion and in word recognition. At the same 
time they give to the teacher a comprehen- 
sive picture of the needs of the individual 
child. Thus for the traditional “literary pro- 
gram” we substitute a “reading program”. 

Recognition of good work is a very im- 
portant and valuable incentive to any of 
us, and it is essential to vocational pupils, 
who sometimes wrongly feel that their work 
is of a lower order than that of the college 
preparatory pupils. Our pupils realize that 
even as our complex society needs work- 
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men of many types and all are worthy of 
respect, so every pupil who is doing credit- 
able work merits the esteem of his class- 
mates, whatever the nature of their studies. 
Recognition in bulletin board displays, ex- 
hibits, and assembly programs goes far in 
removing the imaginary stigma attached to 
a vocational pupil. In many cases the pro- 
grams given and the projects prepared have 
put to shame the work of academic pupils. 

Vocational education is finding itself, and 
the teachers of English are finding ways to 
determine and meet the needs of our voca- 
tional pupils. Courses of study designed for 
the fraction who will attend higher institu- 
tions of learning must not be forced upon 
the vast majority of our pupils, who find 
the subject matter of little value, uninter- 
esting, and in many cases incomprehensible. 
We may not have attained our goal, but we 
feel that we have taken a long step in the 
right direction. 


PORTRAITS—NOT FLATTERING 


No. 1—“His voice goes on and on” 


By MILDRED UHLMAN 


Straight from the quiet dignity of the university 
halls into the sunny ninth-grade schoolroom he 
came. 

Purpose shone from his near-sighted scholar’s 
eyes. High on the desk he stacked his precious 
books. How he would teach them! 

They filed in docilely enough that first day. In- 
quisitiveness turned their eyes toward him. Quietly 
they took their places, quietly waited. 

Full of his subject he began at once to talk, “In 
that splendid far off time of the Renaissance . . .” 
Now and again he stopped briefly to command 
faltering attention or to read, his voice reverent, 
from Blank and Blank’s History. At the end of the 
hour he gave a lengthy written assignment for the 
following day. 

Rumblings of discontent began with his last 
word and, in the minute that followed, grew too 
insistent to be ignored. 

A flush spread from his neck to his high fore- 
head, his eyes flashed and he compressed his lips 
into a thin line. “No more of that,” he ordered 
testily—he knew the necessity for firmness, knew 


that in the end they would respect him for it! 

Only they didn’t. From the first they set them- 
selves against him. No matter how many hours he 
spent in preparation, no matter how perfect in every 
detail his plans, they met his lectures with apathy 
and his assignments with animosity. 

Defeat stared him in the face by day and taunted 
him from dark corners at night. Fear clutched at 
his heart: What could he do? He had trained to be 
a teacher; it was the only thing he could really do. 
The four years of work and no pleasure . . . he 
hadn't minded those. “Oh God, let them see,” he 
murmured, And, “They must learn. Learning is 
power.” 

And then came the never-to-be-forgotten day 
when slipping into a back seat in the rear of the 
darkened auditorium he heard Harriet Mallory, a 
school leader and acknowledgedly brilliant, warn a 
newcomer not to take his class. 

“He's harmless,” she whispered, “But, oh, so dull! 
Each day he RECITES HIS lesson and we're sup- 
posed to listen. His voice goes on and on. Before 
an exam we cram.” 
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The Old Teachers 


(After Kipling’s “The Old Men”—a long way) 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


This is our lot if we live so long and labour unto the end: 

That we can’t keep up with Philosophy and we're passed by the latest Trend. 

And because we know we have breath in our mouth as once we had thought 
in our head, 

We take it for granted we're still alive, whereas we are really dead. 


We shall not acknowledge that Methods change or wonderful new ones rise 
To save the World for Democracy; we know, being strangely wise, 
That the new is only the same old stuff in a cellophane disguise. 


We shall sneer at Freedom, Initiative, and Self-Expression, and such, 
While Challenges, Surveys, and Changing Worlds won’t rouse our emotions 
much. 


We'll cling to the customs of years long past with a fond, despairing clutch. 


We shall swell our chests and proudly live on the glories of old endeavor, 
And the dragons of Drill and Discipline, though they try, shall escape us never; 
But our friends will sigh when we foolishly boast that we feel as young as ever. 


The Fires of our Youth will be utterly out, but we shall subsist on the smell 
of ‘em, 

And though dull our lessons and uninspired, we shall fold our hands and think 
well of ‘em. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our ways, and that is the perfectest 
Hell of ‘em! 


This is our lot if we live so long and don’t retire on a pension, 

That we're pitied by all the sweet young things, and the bone of the Board's 
contention. 

Wherefore be free of your harness betimes, but, being free, be consoled: 

For the Pedagogic Pride of today will be feeling like you when he’s old! 
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= IDEAS IN BRIEF —< 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Classroom Film Plan 


Following is a step-by-step plan for showing 
classroom films which I have found more effective 
than any other procedure: First, the teacher pre- 
views the film to be used, to get a good working 
knowledge of it before classroom projection. Second, 
show the picture after teaching the subject matter. 
I disagree with those who hold that the film should 
introduce the project, for I have found that, par- 
ticularly in the case of average and below average 
pupils, the facts are flat when studied after the 
picture has been seen. Third, just before showing 
the picture, ask the pupils what it should show if 
it has been carefully produced to explain a certain 
thing. Direct their suggestions so that all of the 
major points will be in the list, and put it on the 
blackboard. Then the pupils will watch that pic- 
ture carefully to see if anything is missing. Fourth, 
while the picture is being projected (sound), offer 
little or no comment. Fifth, after the showing, have 
a general class discussion of the picture immediately. 
This means that only one, or possibly two, reels 
should be shown on one day, as it is unwise to 
wait until the next day to have the discussion. 
Sixth, it may be necessary to show the picture over 
again to bring out vital points overlooked or im- 
properly understood. But if this is overdone the 
picture may become a bore instead of a pleasure. 
—Lyte MILLER in Ohio Schools. 


Principal’s Letters 


When the graduating class of El Reno, Okla., 
Central Elementary School left school last June, 
each pupil received something preceding gradu- 
ates have valued greatly—a letter from Principal 
Etta Dale. During most of her 35 years as principal, 
Miss Dale has written a personal letter to each of 
her graduates. The total has risen to over 3,000 
letters.—Oklahoma Teacher. 


Eastwood High’s Loan Fund 


Students or graduates of Eastwood High School, 
Syracuse, N.Y., may obtain loans to continue their 
education through the memorial fund of the schoot’s 
alumni association. The fund was begun as a 
project of the class of 1923. The original sum has 
grown through benefit functions held at intervals, 
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and because each graduating class since 1923 has 
left a substantial contribution to the fund. The 
committee in charge consists of one member of 
each graduating class since 1922. Advisers are the 
principal and two members of the faculty, appointed 
annually. Applicants must make written requests, 
and must be judged worthy by a majority of the 
committee. A promissory note bearing 6 per cent 
interest is signed by the applicant. If he is under 
21 years old, the note must be endorsed by a re- 
sponsible adult. After completion of the course 
the borrower has pursued, and provided he is em- 
ployed, he is given 6 months to repay the loan. 
But the note may be renewed by the committee 
at its discretion. Repayments have been made 
promptly and the fund augmented as each borrower 
becomes self-supporting and can discharge his ob- 
ligation THEODOSIA Moran in New York State 
Education. 


Pupil Assistants for Teacher 


Delegate the clerical duties. Give the teacher a 
chance to teach. I gave myself a chance in my in- 
dustrial arts classes at Faribault, Minn., High 
School, with excellent results for everyone con- 
cerned. Here is the scheme: A boy is chosen for 
each class to act as foreman, or teacher assistant, 
throughout the year. The 11th- or 12th-year pupil 
in cabinet making, for example, is foreman in an 
8th- or gth-grade class, but never in his own. Usually 
seniors, occasionally capable juniors, are selected. 
The instructor calls them together, the plan is 
explained. Those who cannot serve, or are dis- 
interested, drop out, and others take their places. 
Program conflicts are resolved through the ad- 
ministration. Foremen must have taken, successfully, 
all the shop work offered. They need initiative and 
resourcefulness, good personality, eagerness for the 
job. With their “position” goes one credit per year. 
They meet with the teacher before they start work, 
and attend monthly meetings thereafter. Other 
meetings are held when necessary and possible. 
Foremen receive typewritten outlines of their duties, 
which fall into these main divisions: Taking roll 
and collecting absence permits; issuing a variety 
of equipment and supplies to pupils and checking 
on neatness of work benches and room in general; 
checking some of pupils’ work, such as proper 
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methods of using equipment; settling minor, re- 
porting to teacher the major discipline problems; 
assisting teacher with reports and reminding him 
of pupils’ assignments.—HARRY A. PEDERSON in 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Their Shoes Didn’t Fit 


When a teacher turns his attention to the fitting 
of shoes, he naturally invites the witticism that he 
is concerning himself with the wrong end of the 
pupils’ anatomy. But a shoe clinic conducted in the 
Lorain, Ohio, High School was a boon to the 
student body. Measurement of the feet of 220 pupils 
and the shoes they wore disclosed that 21% of the 
girls needed longer shoes, and that 92% of the 
boys wore shoes that were one-half to three and 
one-half sizes too short. The clinic was repeated 
for first-grade children. And 68% were found to be 
wearing a shoe size shorter than the foot size. Letters 
of gratitude from parents and praise from doctors 
have encouraged our school administration to push 
the project through all elementary-school grades, 
and to establish a city-wide pre-school foot clinic. 
—Joun J. McKee in Ohio Schools. 


Flower Project 


Three one-day April flower festivals have come 
and gone at Lathrop Junior High School in Santa 
Ana, Calif. In preparation for them, general-science 
pupils study flowers, art classes arrange them, 
public-speaking pupils talk about them in assem- 
blies, and the whole school brings in flowers from 
September to April. For the entertainment held 
during the Festival evening, the music department 
and glee clubs present a musical program. Guests 
are welcomed and registered by pupil hostesses. 
This year’s show had 1100 student entries, superior 
as a whole in quality, and beauty of arrangement, 
to last year’s exhibit. The public library and the 
press helped with flower books and news stories 
before the show, and judges from civic garden 
clubs awarded ribbon prizes during it. Visitors from 
a circle of surrounding cities, as well as faculty 
and pupils, attested to the success of the show.— 
EstHER J. Ripeout in Sierra Educational News. 


Committee as Principal 


An interesting case history of the development 
of democracy in education can be found at the 
Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades. It is 
probably the only high school in New York City 
where an acting chairman has been elected by secret 
ballot of members of the department. Last year 
during the sabbatical leave of Principal I. David 
Cohen, school administration was taken over by a 
committee of three instead of the usual acting 


principal. A Teachers Interest Committee of nine, 
elected yearly by secret preferential ballot, is em- 
powered by the school constitution to act for the 
teachers in cases involving their professional, social, 
and economic welfare. The Committee publishes a 
monthly faculty paper, distributes literature in 
teachers’ letter boxes. The problems arising from 
severe overcrowding during the last term were 
largely smoothed out by two faculty conferences, 
devoted in part to panel discussions on cooperative 
supervision from both the supervisor's and the 
teacher's viewpoint. The Teachers Interest Com- 
mittee had more detailed discussions on various 
problems with the principal and administrative 
assistants at the principal's home.—MONTE PASKELL 
in New York Teacher. 


3 Schools, 1 Newspaper 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, has three high schools—but 
only one high-school newspaper, the Tulsa School 
Life. Advantages are: a larger and finer newspaper 
than each school could publish individually, and 
a better relationship with local merchants through 
a unified solicitation of advertising. The one paper 
is well supported by advertisers, as it can offer a 
larger circulation, at a lower rate per 100 readers 
than would be possible for three separate papers. 
And the pupils of each school like to know of the 
activities of those in the other two schools.—CrEciLe 
Davis in School Activities. 


Class Business 


Work assignments to the class and to individuals, 
answers to questions about those assignments, and 
a review of the preceding day's work are handled 
by a 5-10 minute business meeting at the beginning 
of each period in Varina, Va., High School English 
classes. A president (in his absence, a vice-president) 
calls the class to order and conducts the meeting; 
a secretary, sometimes alternating with the assistant 
secretary, gives a review of yesterday's work, which 
is written in a notebook and made available to 
pupils who have been absent. These officers are 
chosen at the beginning of each six-week period. 
When oral book reports, talks and speeches, or 
special reports are given in class, the president ap- 
points a chairman, who conducts the class, and 
sometimes a critic. Another prvsidential duty is 
the appointment of a program chairman, who in 
turn selects a committee and with its help plans a 
program to be presented once every two weeks. Each 
committee prepares three programs. Their approval 
already indicated by greater interest and a greater 
output of work, all five classes recently voted to 
continue the class organization plan.—CLARA MAMIE 
Hurt in Virginia Journal of Education. 





MERIT SYSTEM: 


“Civil Service” reform comes to Grand Haven 
Junior High to improve student government 


By 
FRANK MEYER 


IVIL SERVICE reform is one of the most 
pressing problems in government to- 
day. The nation, as well as most states and 
cities, is afflicted with that deadening 
disease, the spoils system. All students of 
government are convinced that the merit 
system—the appointment to office on the 
basis of competitive examination—must be 
substituted for the older practice. But the 
citizenry is apathetic while the politicians 
who must affect the change guard their own 
positions. Those who pay the bill for in- 
efficiency remain unconcerned while those 
who profit by the system refuse to alter it. 
Why this apathy? Why are the politicians 
not forced to establish the merit system in 
every governmental unit and department? 
Is it because the people do not know? Have 
they not been told? 
Possibly the schools and colleges have not 
emphasized the importance of this reform. 


-—--% — 


Eprror’s Note: Pupils who wish to hold 
offices and positions in the Grand Haven, 
Michigan, Junior High School, must pass 
competitive “civil service” examinations 
given in a manner similar to those of the 
Federal government. Thus the spoils sys- 
tem was ended in this school last year. But 
to maintain democracy, certain elective and 
appointive offices are exempt from the civil 
service requirements. Writes the author, 
who is adviser to the Student Council, “We 
wish to teach the operation and the values 
of the merit system in government through 
actual participation in that system in the 
school program. We have found the opera- 
tion of this plan to be very successful.” 
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Social-studies teachers and others may have 
failed to instill in their students a desire to 
eliminate this corrupt practice. Possibly 
schools and colleges through their own ac- 
tivities have taught and encouraged the 
spoils system. 

Most institutions of learning have some 
form of student participation in school con- 
trol. This is as it should be. The democratic 
ideal can best be learned through demo- 
cratic living. In any such system there must 
be some politics. Campaigns and elections, 
appointment to office, compromises in es- 
tablishing rules and regulations, the formu- 
lation of a budget, all require political 
action. “Politics” is good; it is essential in 
a democracy. But the spoils system is not 
good and it is not necessary. In many 
schools and colleges, however, there is no 
substitute for the spoils system. Faculty 
control may regulate it or even abolish it, 
but usually at the expense of the democratic 
ideal. The school should, by actual ex- 
ample, teach the operation and values of 
the merit system in government. 

The junior high school of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has put the merit system into 
operation in its program of pupil partici- 
pation in school control. Following a year 
of study by its members, the student council 
voted to establish a civil service commission 
for the junior high school. This commission 
is charged with formulating examinations, 
offering these to applicants for positions in 
the various student-government organiza- 
tions, correcting the examination papers, 
and recommending to an appointing officer 
the applicants who ranked highest in the 
tests. 
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The civil service commission is composed 
of four pupils, a boy and a girl from each of 
the seventh and eighth grades which com- 
prise the junior high school. The members 
are appointed by the president of the stu- 
dent council after he consults the council's 
adviser, and are approved by a majority 
vote of the council. They hold office for 
one school year but may be removed by the 
council if necessary. They may not resign to 
accept an office which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. The group meets 
as often as is necessary to complete its work. 

Like all other pupil organizations it has 
a teacher-adviser who also is the adviser 
to the student council. The commission 
elects one of its members to be chairman 
and another to be secretary. 

The first responsibility of the commission 
was to formulate the examinations. The 
council decided that the hall captains, mem- 
bers of the safety patrol, the newspaper 
staff, marshals for the student court, the 
research board, and the library board 
should be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission. The latter body had to study 
each organization in order to learn its 
duties and the system under which it 
operated. It then had to make out ques- 
tions which would test a pupil's knowledge 
of an organization and his ability to do the 
required work. 

These questions were mimeographed, 
with space left for the answer of the ap- 
plicant. Examples of tests for the office of 
safety patrol member and assistant business 
manager of the newspaper follow: 


Examination: Civil Service Commission 
Safety Patrol Number 
Grand Haven Junior High School 
Form “A” 


Answer each question carefully. Write neatly in 
the space given. You will be graded on the quality 
of your answer and on neatness. Do not put your 
name on the paper. 


1. Where are you supposed to cross the street? 
2. Explain what sort of a citizen a member of 
the Safety Patrol should be. 


. What must you do, as a member of the 
Patrol, while on duty? 

. What should you do if it is impossible for 
you to be on duty? 

. Explain why members of the Safety Patrol 
do not stop cars when students want to cross 
the streets. 

. What would you do about a junior-high stu- 
dent who often refused to obey you when you 
were on duty? 

. Will you be willing to be on duty at all 
times? 

. What experience have you had in this type of 
work? 

. Why do you want to be on the Safety Patrol? 

. List three (3) good rules for street safety. 


Questions for the assistant business manager 


1. How do you run the ditto machine? (answer 
in detail) 

. What is the master copy used for? 

3. Where in this building do you find the ditto 
machine? 

. By what time does the paper have to be 
printed? 

. Where is the ether for the ditto machine 
kept? 

. What is done with the machine after you 
are done printing? 

. What is done with the finished copies of the 
paper? 

. When is the newspaper distributed? 

. How much money is needed to support the 
newspaper? 

. What officer is at the head of the business 
staff of the newspaper? 

. What experience have you had in this type 
of work? 

. Why do you want to be on the business staff 
of the “White Cap”? 

. Will you be willing to do all the work as- 
signed you and to attend staff meetings? 


It will be observed that the questions con- 
cern the work of the office in which the 
applicant is interested. The tests aim to 
find boys and girls who are able to do the 
work, and who have a knowledge of the 
purpose and operation of the organization 
in which they wish to participate. There is 
also a question concerning any experience 
an applicant may have had. Credit on the 
total score of the test is given for this ex- 
perience. It is usually about 10 per cent, 
an amount which does not penalize the 
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novice yet helps the veteran. Another ques- 
tion on every test asks why the pupil wants 
the office. He is graded on the quality of 
his answer to this question, a scheme which 
aids the sincere student. (The commission 
finds it easy to grade this question.) 

To assist applicants in preparing for the 
examination, the commission prepared a 
mimeographed sheet of information on each 
organization. This answers most of the ques- 
tions on the examination in addition to 
giving many facts about the purposes and 
operation of each school activity. Pupils 
who wish to take the civil service test obtain 
one of these sheets from their homeroom 
teachers. They study the information and 
return the sheets to their teachers. They are 
then ready to take the test. 

The announcement that there are posi- 
tions to be filled by civil service tests is made 
in each homeroom, in assembly, in the 
newspaper, and on the bulletin board. 
Everyone knows what positions are open. 
All interested persons meet in the student 
council room to take the test. This is given 
under the direction of the members of the 
civil service commission, usually with their 
adviser present. 

It is always a large and conscientious 
group which gathers for this ordeal. Every- 
one wants the position for which he is try- 
ing and does his best to make the passing 
grade. If a pupil cannot be present at the 
regular time he may take an examination 
whenever he can get a member of the com- 
mission to give it to him. If he passes his 
name goes on the approved list and he is 
eligible for appointment. 

Correcting the tests is the commission’s 
greatest responsibility. First, a value in 
points is assigned to each question. Then, 
as the chairman reads an answer each 
member passes judgment on it and sug- 
gests the number of points it merits. In 
case of disagreement a compromise accept- 
able to all members of the commission is 
determined. Then the total number of 
points is placed on the paper as the score. 





In no case do the members of the commis- 
sion know whose paper they are correcting. 
There are no names on the papers, just 
assigned numbers. Only after all the papers 
are scored is the name which corresponds 
to a given number made known. 

According to its charter, the commission 
is to certify to the appointing officer the 
names of two applicants for each office, the 
two who passed with the highest scores. 
When many officers are required, as on the 
safety patrol or for hall captains, twice as 
many names as are needed may be sub- 
mitted. Then the captain of the patrol or 
the committee on hall captains may choose 
the members of their respective squads. 

This necessitates the determination of a 
passing grade for the examination. The 
commission has used various means for 
doing this, but generally agrees that a score 
of 60 per cent must be achieved. However, 
when a large number take the test and all 
receive 60 per cent or more, it has failed 
the lowest three or four persons. This is 
done in order to prevent the charge that 
everyone passes the tests at all times and 
that the whole thing is just a formality. So 
too, if the scores are all low (test too hard, 
possibly) the commission relaxes its require- 
ments in order to prevent fear and dis- 
couragement on the part of future appli- 
cants. 

Achievement of a passing grade or even 
the highest score in the competitive ex- 
amination does not assure an applicant of 
appointment to office. He must be chosen 
for the position by an appointing officer, the 
committee on hall captains, the captain of 
the safety patrol, the editor of the news- 
paper, the chief justice, or the president of 
the student council, depending upon the 
organization concerned. This provision is 
made because it is the practice in the federal 
civil service system. 

Too, written examinations do not test 
dependableness, honesty, cooperation, or 
the ability to get along with others. So the 
student-officer in a position of responsibility 
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should have some leeway in the choice of 
his subordinates and some opportunity to 
choose among those of ability. If an ap- 
proved applicant is not chosen for office his 
name goes on the approved list and he may 
be appointed whenever a vacancy occurs. 

Appointments are made for one year 
only. At the beginning of a new school year 
all tests must be retaken and thus new op- 
portunities are offered. 

Not every officer in the junior high school 
is subject to the civil service system. All 
elected officers, members of the student 
council and the assembly committee, are 
exempt. All heads of organizations, the 
editor and business manager of the news- 
paper, the captain of the safety patrol, 
judges in the student court, and the chair- 
man of the library board, are appointed by 
the president of the student council with 
the council’s approval but without civil 
service tests. 

In the first case, the democratic ideal 
and the theory of representative govern- 
ment insist that the student body be per- 
mitted to elect whom it will to its highest 
office, the student council, and to its other 
policy-forming body, the assembly com- 
mittee. There are neither civil service tests 
given, nor citizenship nor scholarship re- 
quirements maintained, nor is faculty ap- 
proval required. 

The second exemption can also be justi- 
fied. If the student council, representing 
all the students, is to have a voice in school 
control it must have power over subor- 
dinate organizations. So the president of 
the council with the latter’s approval has 
the power to appoint and remove the heads 
of departments. Actually, the council can 
remove any member from any student or- 
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ganization. This adds prestige to the 
council, centralizes responsibility and 
power, and makes for unity and efficiency. 
The civil service system, however, covers 
all the other members of the various or- 
ganizations. 

Finally, this whole scheme can be justi- 
fied as being modeled after the federal civil 
service system. It is a sensible means of 
teaching a desirable practice of good gov- 
ernment. 

This merit system in student govern- 
ment has proved successful. Pupils feel that 
it is fair; everyone has an opportunity to 
try for a position. Friends of a chief officer 
must prove their worth before they can be 
appointed to an office. Incompetent persons, 
should they succeed in obtaining an ap- 
pointment, may still be removed from office 
by the council. Persons holding student 
offices must merit that responsibility. This 
situation is assured without faculty domina- 
tion and without undemocratic require- 
ments. But there must always be careful 
guidance by teacher-advisers interested in 
the work. 

Such a system means that pupils who 
hold office really want those positions. They 
would not otherwise go through the ordeal 
of study and examination. This makes for 
a body of interested and intelligent student 
officers. The morale of the student body as 
well as that of the officers is greatly im- 
proved under this system. 

To permit pupils actually to live under 
the merit system in school government is 
the most practical way to teach its values. 
The merit system becomes more than a 
vague term; it is a real and tangible con- 
cept which functions in the lives of the boys 
and girls. 


A Seat for John 


John is one of those pupils whose grade placement is obviously based on an 
effort to find a seat that will fit him.—“As Told to L. B. Johnson” in New 


Jersey Educational Review. 





MR. X has his POINTS: 


A Case in Supervision 


By JULIAN ARONSON 


ORTUNATELY for Mr. X, I've been around 

the system long enough to have tasted 
the whip of other supervisors. If I were to 
appraise the supervision I now am under 
without a frame of reference other than 
the check list offered by the books on 
pedagogy, things would go bad for my 
chairman. He does almost nothing that is 
expected of him. But from my own frame 
of experience, he has his points. 

The presence of Mr. X in the classroom 
is very comforting. He enters for an ob- 
servation with an apology, which is as it 
should be. He presumes that a teacher is 
very busy and does not like to be dis- 
tracted from his work. He presumes that a 
teacher who has been operating in the 
school system for a number of years has 
learned without being told that an unpre- 
pared lesson, wishy-washy, helter-skelter, is 
one of the dullest experiences to an intel- 
ligent mind. 

If he trusts the teacher’s intelligence he 
takes it for granted that the work he is 
about to see will have some direction, that 
the pupils will show some enthusiasm for 
what is being drummed into them, and 
that the atmosphere of the classroom will 
be informal and informative. He enters 


Eprtor’s Note: The author asks that we 
print in this little italic bypath the follow- 
ing statement: “Mr. X is no particular per- 
son and the school is no particular school— 
but a cross section of a system wherein all 
types of chairmen and all qualities of su- 
pervision are to be found.” Mr. Aronson 
teaches in the Seward Park High School, 
New York City. 


with a feeling of confidence. Once that feel- 
ing is communicated to the teacher, a re- 
ciprocal desire to live up to his expecta- 
tions is automatically experienced. 

Mr. X enters for an observation about 
five minutes after the bell has rung in order 
to give the teacher some leeway in getting 
under speed. He does little writing during 
the recitation. The type of report standard 
throughout the school is designed for a 
minimum amount of literary achievement 
so that even the more respiratory chairmen 
will have no difficulty with it. A few checks, 
a few adjectives, a heading and a con- 
clusion miraculously fill out a printed form, 
just like an income tax blank. 

Mr. X concentrates on the class activity. 
He is most amused by the response of the 
children. To see a motley group of young- 
sters ranging in types from fawns to 
schnauzers—all, more or less, paying atten- 
tion while the teacher explains the effect 
of the abolition of primogeniture in France 
on peasant proprietorship—is and will al- 
ways remain one of the wonders of hu- 
manity. The insight a child shows for a 
concept that has no concrete counterpart 
in his experience is one of the most hearten- 
ing experiences in teaching. And the under- 
standing of Mr. X of this process is one 
of the heartening things about his observa- 
tions. He is aware of the poetry of the 
classroom. 

That makes him, without benefit of the 
twenty-three cardinal points in supervision, 
a good chairman. I have no doubt that a 
complete mastery of the cardinal points 
might make him even a better one, but from 
my own experience, the absence of the im- 
ponderable points in other supervisors, re- 
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gardless of their lip-service to the science of 
pedagogy, will always leave them inferior, 
run-of-the-mill supervisors. 

Mr. X calls once a term and stays for 
about thirty minutes. On the printed form 
for observation he writes under “Duration 
of Visits”: “Period”. That gives the teacher 
ten minutes in which to locate his alibi, if 
he should be pressed for one. But since 
there is no interview, there is no need for 
explanations. The report is laconic, written 
in the telegraphese encouraged by printed 
blanks subdivided into twelve parts with a 
half inch between sections. There is no dis- 
section of the lesson, and no preemptory 
suggestions for improvement. Occasionally 
a remark like “Open textbooks served to 
distract some” appears. You wonder if Mr. 
X objects to open textbooks. If you were a 
beginner in the school and approached him 
on that question he would say that it all 
depends. There is no absolute rule on open 
textbooks. Being an old timer (anybody in 
the department with a couple of observa- 
tions under his belt), you don’t bother 
bringing up the point. It’s just a remark. 

For the most part Mr. X’s reports are 
singularly free of ambiguities. Manner: 
“quiet”; Bearing: “easy”; Voice: “conversa- 
tional”; Conveying of Information: “class 
discussion guided by teacher”. As you see, 
there is nothing to be said one way or 
another. On a paper basis there is no super- 
vision to speak of. There is no interview in 
which a chairman with a tactless way of ex- 
pressing himself argues fifteen minutes on a 
point in the lesson and then leaves the 
teacher with a scar on his sensibilities that 
will take fifteen months to eradicate. Mr. X 
avoids all that. At one time he must have 
been very conscientious about his inter- 
views, but after twenty years of heading a 
department he has found the non-commit- 
tal approval of an observed lesson the short- 
est way to departmental peace. 
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Mr. X, I repeat, is sadly lacking in the 
book qualities that make a successful chair- 
man. He isn’t punctilious about the fine 
points of teaching. He isn’t aggressive and 
he isn’t scintillating. He leaves promptly 
at three o'clock to catch his suburban 
special and you can’t get into the office 
after that hour. And yet his real qualities 
of character and downright decency I 
wouldn't trade for a dozen of the more pe- 
destrian ones. 

The trouble with most chairmen of my 
limited experience is that they are all of a 
piece, in two dimensions, like a pancake. 
They are smart boys with a knack for pass- 
ing examinations. They work hard, talk 
about revised curriculums over lunch tables, 
and hurry to attend meetings of experi- 
mental societies in order to be able to add 
an extra point to their record in case they 
should ever come up for a higher license. 

In their hurry to get ahead, their ego 
becomes so obstreperous that the amenities 
of life are thrown aside. Their greeting be- 
comes cold or ingratiating. Cold to those 
beneath them in the educational hierarchy, 
ingratiating to those who may be in a 
position to put in a good word for a pro- 
motional rating. They lack the simple sin- 
cerity of real leadership. 

All their talk about improved teaching 
falls on ears cynical with the experience of 
how the system works. Not respecting their 
character, suspicious of their desire to pile 
up paper achievement in the principal's 
office, the teacher develops a latent antago- 
nism that nullifies from the very beginning 
any genuine advice for improving his teach- 
ing. Confucius say: Where the source is 
suspect, the knowledge is tainted. And so 
the teacher listens to the criticism directed 
at his teaching with the Chinese tolerance 
toward the Manchu barbarians and a Chi- 
nese ignorance of Western progress in 
Teachers College. 


Children are after all saner than adults; they have lived a shorter time.— 
Lucit_e Luzerne IN The New York Teacher. 





SOMETHING’S WRONG 


When high schools fail to maintain the level of 
cooperative spirit acquired by elementary pupils 


By 
O. S. WILLIAMS 


VAILABLE data indicate that pupils in 
A our public schools tend to grow less 
cooperative as they live longer in the pres- 
ent school environment. As evidenced by 
behavior patterns, pupils begin at about the 
fifth grade to become more and more in- 
dividualistic and less cooperative in school 
activities. There is noticed a growing tend- 
ency on the part of pupils to refrain from 
assuming extra work and responsibility for 
the good of the class and school as they 
advance through the school grades. The 
tendency of pupils to refrain from volun- 
teer group activities increases as they ad- 
vance through the school. In addition, they 
appear to refrain more and more from a 
mutual sharing of resources in order to 
solve their common problems. 

In a recent study? of selected school sys- 
tems recognized as pioneers in democratic 
school administration, school principals as- 
sisted the writer in selecting seventy classes 
which in the opinion of the principals were 
making signal progress in developing demo- 
cratic cooperation. 

~~ H- 

Epiror’s Note: As pupils go from ele- 
mentary school to junior high school to 
senior high school, do their attitudes con- 
form less and less to the ideals of democratic 
cooperation? The author's facts indicate 
such a condition. Here is a serious problem 
that deserves the best thinking and the best 
efforts of high-school faculties. Dr. Williams 
is a member of the faculty of Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois. 

*O. S. Williams, “Democracy in Educational Ad- 


ministration”. Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1939. 


From the seventy classes, 1,933 pupils 
from the fifth grade through the twelfth 
replied to a questionnaire requesting in- 
formation concerning certain cooperative 
activities in which they had participated 
during the four weeks immediately preced- 
ing the time of filling out the questionnaire. 

It will be noted in Table I that pupils 
of the intermediate grades indicated sig- 
nificantly greater tendencies to cooperate 
with members of their group by requesting 
participation in activities requiring extra 
work for the promotion of group welfare 
than did pupils of the junior high school 
and those of the senior high school. More 
specifically, 42 per cent of the pupils in the 
intermediate grades stated that they re- 
quested extra work for the good of the 
school or class; 29 per cent of those in the 
junior high schools and only 19 per cent of 
those in the senior high schools exhibited 
this cooperative practice. 

Cooperation by pupils through volunteer 
committee work also tended to be less pro- 
nounced in both the junior- and senior- 
high-school grades than in the intermediate 
grades. Fifty-eight per cent of the pupils 
responding from the _ elementary-school 
grades stated that they had volunteered 
their services for committee activity, while 
55 per cent in the junior-high-school grades 
and only 25 per cent in the senior-high- 
school grades stated that they had volun- 
teered for such activity. Thus attitudes of 
cooperativeness as expressed by these pupils 
concerning the two activities listed were less 
than half as pronounced in the senior high 
school as in the intermediate grades. 

The tendency to share resources in the 
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form of materials brought from outside the 
school also tended to decrease as pupils 
progressed upward in school grades. Al- 
though the decrease was not as pronounced 
as in the two previously mentioned activi- 
ties, the tendency toward mutual helpful- 
ness was only 57 per cent as pronounced in 
the senior-high-school grades as in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Assuming that there were approximately 
equal opportunities for cooperative expres- 
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as other things are learned. Practices which 
tend to develop attitudes antagonistic to the 
utilization of knowledge and skill for the 
common good; that fail to give pupils a 
high degree of satisfaction in the successes 
of others or fail to create a willingness to 
organize and pool resources—material as 
well as human—for the common welfare, are 
surely not compatible with education for 
modern democratic living. 

Handwriting upon the wall tells us that 


TABLE I 


EXTENT OF PUPIL COOPERATION IN THREE ACTIVITIES 








Percentage of Replies 





Intermediate 


Funior H. S. 
Grade Pupils 


Pupils 


Senior H. 8. 
Pupils 





At least once during the past four weeks: 
1. I asked for extra work for the good of the class or 


2. I asked to be a member of a committee for class 
activities 

3. Without being asked, I brought from home materials 
to be shared with others 





42 
58 


29 
55 


19 
25 
34 


59 4! 











sion on the different grade levels, these data 
seem to indicate that schools not only fail 
to augment cooperative attitudes and prac- 
tices but also fail to maintain the level of 
cooperation acquired by pupils during 
earlier years. In fact, the strength of de- 
sirable attitudes of cooperation as expressed 
in these three activities may be said to be 
inversely proportional to the time spent in 
the school beyond the fourth grade. 

If this is a reliable picture of conditions 
within classes and schools recognized for 
their programs of democratic cooperation, 
one may reasonably expect that conditions 
in more traditional schools are even more 
unfavorable to the development of coopera- 
tive attitudes. 

Cooperative attitudes and their accom- 
panying behavior patterns are dependent 
upon education. One does not just happen 
to be cooperative in working with others. 
Attitudes and practices of cooperativeness 
and mutual sharing are founded upon a 
system of values and habit patterns learned 


if American civilization is to progress along 
democratic lines, an increased quantity as 
well as an improved quality of democratic 
cooperation is essential. In an era in which 
people are drawn closer in their interde- 
pendence and propinquity, those individ- 
ualistic tendencies and practices so charac- 
teristic of recent generations must be 
supplanted by refined expressions of human 
sharing and cooperation. 

Schools as potential modifiers of human 
behavior therefore must give more atten- 
tion to education that develops behavior 
tendencies and practices compatible with 
the ideals of democratic cooperation. 
Teaching practices which tend to develop 
attitudes opposed to the use of knowledge 
and ability for human good, which fail to 
develop attitudes that reflect satisfaction in 
the success of others, which fail to develop 
attitudes of willingness to organize and pool 
resources for the common welfare are not 
suited to induct youth into a democratic 
mode of living. 
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Public schools are maintained for the ex- 
press purpose of developing those attitudes, 
skills, and abilities essential for living in a 
democratic society. But to date, many stu- 
dents of America’s two billion dollar educa- 
tional institution believe that the public 
school has failed. Instead of developing at- 
titudes necessary for democratic cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness, American public 
schools seem to have been inattentive to the 
essential qualities of democratic coopera- 
tiveness. Actually, they appear to contribute 
to the development of individualistic atti- 
tudes and thus promote practices inimical 
to democratic coopeiativeness. 

In too large a proportion of schools, the 
environment seems patterned for the ex- 
press purpose of denying opportunities to 
develop attitudes of mutual helpfulness and 
cooperation among pupils. Seats are still 
placed in rows and screwed to the floor. 
Pupils are forbidden to converse with one 
another in search for the solution of prob- 
lems that may be purposeful to them. Such 
conditions may be almost as effective in 
contributing to making pupils individual- 
ists of the selfish type as placing them in 
individual cells opaque to vision and imper- 
vious to sound. 

Obviously in such a situation there is 


little opportunity to create a feeling of 
group unity so necessary in cooperative in- 
teraction among members of a group with 
common interests. Traditional examina- 
tions, marking practices, scholarship honor 
rolls, and much of the so-called extracur- 
ricular practice do their share to build at- 
titudes antithetical to those needed in 
democratic living. 

I am aware that the school is merely a 
part of a larger social environment which 
is noted for paucity of genuine cooperative 
endeavor. The impact of this larger en- 
vironment doubtless accounts in some meas- 
ure for the apparent steady loss of the 
cooperative tendencies of pupils in the up- 
per levels of the public school. 

I believe, however, that traditional prac- 
tices within our schools—practices which 
deny or at least minimize the importance of 
practices and procedures that tend to de- 
velop cooperative attitudes and habits—ac- 
count for a significant part of the schools’ 
failure. But if the school is to perform a 
real function in contemporary democracy, 
educators need to recognize the present 
trend of increasingly greater interdepend- 
ence of the elements of society and see that 
pupils are given opportunities to develop 
cooperative attitudes and habits. 


Watching, Wishing, Witching 


The reaction of businessmen to the consumer 
movement, Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture, told 
members of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies last month, can be described in three 
words—watching, wishing, and witching. 

Watching describes those who intelligently study 
the consumer movement and its demands in an 
effort to honestly answer them. 

Wishing is the process by which many business- 
men arrive at the conclusion that there isn't any 
consumer movement—it's just “so-called”. Consumer 
demands are “the prattling of those articulate and 
professional women’s club officers who haven't fried 
an egg for years and talk at the drop of a hat 
about what housewives should think and do.” For 


them, the “average consumer” is the “typical custo- 
mer”, whom the public-relations men select, fete, 
and forget—but who makes good advertising copy 
and publicity. 

Witching is the response of businessmen who see 
in the demand for grade labeling, informative ad- 
vertising, and the wish for five cents worth of 
goods for every nickel spent, the “doctrines of 
Moscow”, To them—the witch-hunters—consumer 
leaders are “professional agitators”, women’s clubs 
are “transmission belts”, and textbooks that frankly 
discuss controversial issues are “subversive”. Social 
and economic problems are easily answered by this 
group. A brisk wave of the American flag, and the 
problem disappears as though by magic._—Con- 
sumer Education. 





Democracy in Education: 


Superficial Cliché 


or Dynamic Energizer? 


By PHILIP W. L. COX 


I tained by any society must in the long 
run reflect, both in their purposes and in 
their procedures, the standards and aspira- 
tions that dominate that society. Under an 
authoritarian system such an adjustment is 
relatively immediate and consistent. In the 
heterogeneous experimental social process 
that we call democracy, patterns and pur- 
poses of educational institutions are vari- 
able and tentative; inertia and initiative 
conflict; lack of orderly system is inherent. 

In our own country, it is obvious that not 
all Americans believe in the same degrees 
and types of individual freedom for people 


of all ages. We vary in our faith that super- 
imposed erudition may prepare youths or 
adults to meet the exigencies of an emerg- 
ing world. We carry within us many con- 


ae 


Eprror’s Note: For a long time now the 
educational press and the educational- 
convention platform have resounded with 
a magic idea expressed in the three words, 
“Democracy in Education”. But the result- 
ing accomplishments in our school system as 
a whole have hardly lived up to the bally- 
hoo. In the words of the Negro spiritual, 
“Everybody talkin’ ’bout heaven aint goin’ 
there.” The reasons for our failure to attain 
this millennium quickly and easily are dis- 
cussed in this article. It is based upon the 
author's address at the Junior High School 
Conference, New York University, March 
16, 1940. Professor Cox is a member of the 
editorial board of Tue CLearinc House. 


T Is inevitable that the schools main- 
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flicting stereotypes regarding independence 
and docility; indeed, our intellects and our 
inherited biases are constantly at war with 
one another, when the authority of parent, 
teacher, or administrator is challenged. 

In America we have hoped that scholastic 
education would safeguard our ideals and 
our practices. The more telic-minded of us 
have at times actually seemed to think that 
schools might perhaps make a positive con- 
tribution toward social progress. For the 
moment, however, such optimism seems to 
be subordinated to the hope that schools 
will not unduly hinder the efforts of our 
society to deal with its emerging problems. 
All alert American democrats are conscious 
of the volcanic tremors that threaten our 
way of life. 

The Genius of American Democracy. If 
we may assume that in America dominant 
standards and aspirations are democratic, 
then our schools must either function 
democratically or become mere vestigial re- 
mains of inherited institutional patterns. 
For children, teachers, patrons, and citizens 
in general will refuse to support, though 
many may tolerate, authoritarianism in ad- 
ministrator, teacher, school board, political 
boss, or economic potentate. 

My own faith in American democracy is 
positive. I believe that, unless world dis- 
aster shall overwhelm us, we, the people, 
are On our way as we have not been since 
the days of Andrew Jackson. We are all of 
us common men; we may be poor and 
ragged, underpaid, and compelled to defer 
to those who are in positions of power; we 
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may temporarily grin and bear it. But we 
and those whom we are compelled for the 
moment to flatter and obey are all of us 
common men; we shall not meekly submit 
for long. 

Moreover our own growing faith in our- 
selves and in our fellows is generalized into 
a belief in the great potentialities of com- 
mon men, if and as they free themselves 
from self-destructive fears and inhibiting 
stereotypes and superstitions. Consequently, 
while we recognize that emancipation for 
souls damaged by parental malfeasance, by 
economic hardships, by vicious social en- 
vironments, or by personal misfortunes, 
may require time, patience, and resource- 
fulness, we insist that repressions and coer- 
cions be recognized as abnormal modes of 
psychopathic treatment, that they must 
never be built into a pattern of institutional 
procedure for normal human beings. and 
that their only justification is their success 
in making themselves unnecessary. 

Education for freedom must itself be 
characterized by freedom with its inevitable 
heterogeneity, experimentation, mistakes, 
and revisions. We believe that it is better 
to move uncertainly toward uncertain goals 
than it is to march “efficiently” in the cer- 
tainly wrong direction. 

The Commercial-Industrial and Family- 
Ecclesiastical Patterns in America Do Not 
Altogether Conform to Our Democratic 
Pattern. I have said that the faith just set 
forth is my own. It seems to me to interpret 
the spiritual genius of American democracy. 
But I recognize that it is in conflict with 
much that exists in our economic, domestic, 
ecclesiastical, and governmental life. For 
autocracy and specialization are heritages of 
the millenia; in many areas of life, man is 
bound by stereotyped institutionalisms, 
vestiges of a pre-democratic, repressive, regi- 
mented world. 

The partnership of science and industry 
resulting in so-called scientific management 
has produced more automobiles, shoes, 
edifices, cigarettes, and amusements than 


men of previous centuries could have imag- 
ined possible. With the growth of big busi- 
ness, financial power and social esteem have 
passed to clever, energetic, narrowly “efh- 
cient”, and often psychopathic individuals. 
They have deluged us with hats and rubber 
boots, and eventually with depression. 

Big schools have followed the institu- 
tional pattern of big business. School prin- 
cipals too often have been selected because 
they have had “efficient” administrative 
minds, executive vigor, and managerial in- 
terests and technics. 

By such “administrative” qualities, I 
mean those devoid of philosophic orienta- 
tion, those intent on going on effectively, if 
ponderously, from day to day without any 
idea as to where they and their institutions 
are going. To such executives, managerial 
efficiency seems to be of supreme impor- 
tance. Individualism of procedure on the 
part of teachers and pupils is irritating, if 
not quaint. Frequently it seems to them to 
be intolerable. 

Democracy and Efficiency Are Compati- 
ble. There have been, thank Heaven, some 
competent school administrators whose 
magnanimity has prevented such distor- 
tions. They are sensitive to the spirit that 
is the genius of American democracy. They 
stand as common men among common men, 
they ask neither flattery nor submission of 
their fellows. In general they believe sin- 
cerely in the great potentialities of common 
men. Specifically, they have faith in those 
adults and youths with whom they work, if 
and as they free themselves from self-de- 
structive fears and inhibiting stereotypes 
and superstitions. For them the administra- 
tive-managerial techniques have value; but 
they are means, not ends. 

By reducing institutional routine to 
standard uniform practices, they have safe- 
guarded orderliness and institutional sys- 
tem. By persistent emphasis on _ the 
functional necessity of adequate routine, 
they have assured their schools almost uni- 
versal efficiency of clerical and regimental 
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functions. At the same time, they have given 
their major efforts to a quite antithetical 
aspect of administrative responsibility—that 
of educational leadership and supervision. 

Such leadership has required and en- 
couraged, in both the administrator and his 
colleagues, intellectual and spiritual qual- 
ities that are generally—yes always—lacking 
in the “big business” type of school execu- 
tive. Reflection, patience, tolerance, un- 
selfishness, and sincerity, a willingness to 
compromise and temporarily to seek “mid- 
dle roads”, a respect for the individuality 
of colleagues of all ages, a readiness to learn 
from and to be convinced by those who are 
his institutional “inferiors”—such are the 
essential qualities of the true administrator 
of democracy’s school. 

Such an administrator does not work 
alone. He utilizes the current of democratic 
life that moves silently but resistlessly past 
the back-wash into which academic institu- 
tions too often drift. He encourages his 
teachers, pupils, and parents to join him 
in participation in some, perhaps many, 
ventures for the betterment of school and 
community. He endeavors to have as many 
of them as possible find the joy and satis- 
faction that successful cooperation assures 
and that the respect of one’s fellow-work- 
men makes so warm and welcome. More- 
over, he encourages his colleagues—teachers, 
pupils, and parents—to seek their own solu- 
tions for problems that arise. He counsels 
with them before and during their efforts 
to put their hypotheses to the test. 

He values the willingness to adventure, 
and he never, never enters adverse judg- 


Creative Revolt 


I don’t like the name “Creative Writing”. Per- 
haps you, and I, and our students, can go our 
way, ignore the name, and learn to think in terms 
of people. How about teachers who haven't fumbled 
along as we have, who haven't learned that creative 
writing isn’t what it seems. New teachers who are 


ment about the objective outcomes. He 
knows and he helps his colleagues to know 
that experiments and adventures are by 
their very character unlikely to be alto- 
gether brilliant in outcome. Thus he safe- 
guards the security of the experimenter as 
a brave spirit. He rewards with his approval 
and commendation the courage and inde- 
pendence of his colleague, because courage 
and independence are what he desires to 
promote. 

But he goes even farther than personal 
approval and faculty education. He makes 
sure that no stupid “superior officer” shall 
penalize initiative. So far as possible, he 
seeks the sponsorship, or at least the prior 
knowledge and approbation, of parents and 
other community groups who might be hos- 
tile to innovations unless they were pre- 
pared in advance to welcome them. 

Such an administrator is truly an exem- 
plar of democratic spirit and procedure. In 
his profession he is primus inter pares—first 
among equals. He is sought for advice and 
help by his colleagues not because he has 
authority to compel them to act, but be- 
cause he is what he is—guide, philosopher, 
and friend of his associates. His school is 
positive; it is joyful; it is characterized by 
cooperation and toleration; it promotes in- 
dividual and group initiative, security, and 
growth. And self-respect, institutional pride, 
and mutual confidence therefore pervade 
all endeavors. 

In the school led by such a person, 
democracy is real and effective. It is not a 
“superficial cliché”. It is truly a “dynamic 
energizer”. 


about to start classes in creative writing, who 
still believe that a nice pat course of study is all 
they need to turn out writers, what are we going 
to say to them? Haven't we the courage to change 
the label? What healthy boy or girl would want 
to register for a class called creative writing? I can 
hear both say “Phooey!”—BeLtte McKenzie in Eng- 
lish Journal, 





21 Devices for Teaching 
CURRENT EVENTS 


By 
CHARLES E. LUMINATI 


HEN CURRENT events is taught, the 
W recitation room should be turned in- 
to a club-room, where the pupils may gather 
in small groups and read and discuss in 
a natural way. It is just as unnatural and 
unreasonable for youngsters to read with- 
out daring to discuss and exchange views 
as it is for grown persons. Pupils should be 
allowed and encouraged to engage in 
round-table discussion, in argumentation, 
in thinking, and—when they come to a joke 
—in laughter. 

While they are thus occupied, the teacher 
must supervise to see that discussions are 
related to current articles, and to settle ar- 
guments where a climax has been reached 
without agreement. Under such a plan, the 
reading is thorough, there is wholesome 
questioning among the pupils, and discus- 
sions are frequent and to the point. In this 
way the pupils answer many questions 
which would ordinarily be answered by the 
teacher. 

Children aren’t interested in things just 
because they should be, so unless you ap- 
proach current events in different ways the 


Epiror’s Note: To hold the interest of 
pupils in current-events work the author 
has found it advisable to vary the classroom 
procedure. In this article he discusses 
twenty-one devices which he has found most 
effective. Mr. Luminati teaches social 
studies in the Housatonic Valley Regional 
High School at Falls Village, Connecticut. 
He states that this school is the first con- 
solidated high school in Connecticut, if not 
in the whole of New England. 


class is likely to find the subject dry and 
uninteresting. A history class always finds 
current events interesting, but until a class 
becomes historically and politically minded 
there is frequently need of new devices. 

Every child loves a game. The trouble 
with games in the school room, above the 
lowest grades, is that the pupils’ attention 
is likely to center on the mechanics of the 
game to the exclusion of ideas the game is 
intended to teach. A large number of teach- 
ers, however, have attained excellent results 
with current-events games. 

Games interspersed with reports and reci- 
tations often help to make current events 
more interesting. Care should be taken that 
the sugar coating is not so thick that the 
main purpose is obscured. 

News Forecast Device. Often before open- 
ing the newspapers, a sort of guessing game 
may be played, in which the pupils guess 
which topics will most likely have the 
prominent places. A judgment in this mat- 
ter is gained through a review of the pre- 
vious weeks’ papers, through having read 
the daily papers or by watching the school 
bulletin board. When the papers are dis- 
tributed, the pupils read then eagerly with 
a view to comparing the editor’s estimates 
with their own. 

Critical Analysis Device. The teacher 
takes to class two accounts of some event 
which have appeared in different published 
sources and which contain confusing and 
contradictory statements. After reading 
both to the class, have the class explain 
which is correct, how it is correct, and why 
there were inaccuracies. The class should 
be encouraged to bring in their own ac- 
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counts on certain topics. There should be 
an opportunity for further reading and 
study of the power and influence and other 
factors behind the press which result in dif- 
fering accounts. Further accounts of news 
reports, advertisements, and editorials that 
are examples of inaccurate statements, con- 
flicting reports, doubtful advertising and 
news comments should be brought in for 
class discussion. 

Bulletin Board Device. This offers excep- 
tional opportunities for a creative and wide- 
awake class. It stimulates interest in addi- 
tion to giving a class something concrete 
and satisfying to work on. 

The most important event of the day or 
week, as decided on by class discussion, 
could be featured on the board with all 
kinds of explanatory articles added. Pupils 
might create a “hot spot” map of world 
events which would change as conditions 
change. Another suggestion would be a col- 
lection of colored pictures, mounted on ap- 
propriate backgrounds, of famous national 
and international personalities. With the 
use of a map of the world, a bulletin board, 
colored tape, yarn or thumb-tacks, an ex- 
cellent project connecting history and geog- 
raphy could be developed. Through the use 
of various colors one could bring out dif- 
ferent classes of events, letting red, for ex- 
ample, stand for war, orange for political 
events, blue for social matters, green for 
scientific exploits, et cetera. 

Current Events Baseball Device. The 
class is divided into two groups with a cap- 
tain and a manager as in regular baseball. 
The captain selects a pitcher and a catcher. 
The room is arranged like a baseball dia- 
mond with regular positions and the rules 
are the same as in baseball. The pitcher 
throws the “ball” by asking a question and 
the “batter” attempts to “hit” by answering 
correctly. After two “strikes” (incorrect an- 
swers), the catcher may answer and if cor- 
rect, the batter “strikes out”. If the batter 
makes a hit, he goes to first base and ad- 
vances one base on every correct answer. 


After three strike-outs, the opposite side 
comes to bat. As many innings may be 
played as desired. The teacher may act as 
umpire. 

The boys find this game particularly in- 
teresting and make great efforts to master 
their text. The girls do well also, probably 
because of present interest in softball and 
indoor baseball. One important part of this 
game is that the mechanics are secondary, 
inasmuch as no headway can be made with- 
out mastering information. 

Legislative Device. The class may be or- 
ganized into a legislative body with the 
various offices necessary. The topic may 
introduced as a bill, read, referred to a com- 
mittee (for further study), put on calendar, 
discussed, voted on and either enacted into 
a law or defeated. This offers a good oppor- 
tunity for the study of and actual experi- 
ence in legislative procedure. 

Current Events Club Device. In this 
device, the class becomes a club with the 
various officers necessary for the smooth 
operation of such a club. The president is 
in charge, and there are committee reports 
followed by class discussion. An effort 
should be made to have frequent changes of 
officers in order to give experience to as 
many as possible. 

Historical Device. The entire class follows 
for a definite period some important topic 
of class discussion. It may be some signifi- 
cant topic pending in Congress or some 
local, national or international problem. 
All background, present situation, and pos- 
sible future solutions may be discussed in 
order to give a comprehensive and intelli- 
gent understanding to the topic. 

Problem or Issue Device. Special prob- 
lems may be assigned to the whole class for 
consideration. Extensive reading is permit- 
ted. Certain pupils place their outlines on 
the board for class discussion. 

Debate Device. Debates may be formal or 
informal, probably some of both. Dangers 
are inherent in each, but careful guidance 
and direction by the teacher may avoid 
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these dangers. Children enjoy the competi- 
tive device, although it is possible that they 
may never get progression in the discussion 
unless the teacher guides them carefully. 

Class Roll Device. The pupil selects a 
topic for a definite period, a week or two 
or longer. The recitation is on the basis of 
roll call with discussion following. 

Division of Subject Matter Device. The 
class may be divided into “state news”, 
“general United States news”, “world news” 
and other divisions which the class and 
teacher deem expedient. The news fields 
are likely to change every week. The object 
is for each division to report news in its 
news field. This device helps the pupils in 
classifying articles. 

Notebook or Scrapbook Device. This is a 
plan for a weekly digest paralleling mate- 
rial studied of a local, national and inter- 
national character. The event is named and 
classified, with the reference given and a 
summary. Accounts of events may be 
clipped and pasted instead of being sum- 
marized. Editorials may be included along 
with a criticism of them. There may be in- 
dividual or class scrapbooks. 

Cartoon Device. Cartoons may be col- 
lected for notebook or bulletin board. The 
teacher may cut off the legend to see wheth- 
er the class can understand the meaning of 
the cartoon. The class may be given an 
opportunity to suggest new legends. Sug- 
gestions for topics to be cartooned may be 
advanced, and possibly actual cartooning 
done by the class. 

Current Words Device. Words, terms, and 
phrases of a current nature that the teacher 
and class agree must be understood may be 
placed in a notebook. Such words as boon- 
doggling, log-rolling, vested interests, and 
the like may be included. 

Card File Device. The pupil keeps a 
cumulative record of events, or brief sum- 
marizations, on 3x5 cards that may be 
classified and filed. All printed material 
which comes into class may be filed away in 
political, economic, and social divisions for 


future use. It may be classified according to 
nations or states or subject fields. There is 
a danger of collecting a great amount of 
worthless material, but that may be over- 
come by periodic check-ups and discarding 
of the unnecessary material. The class might 
make the file and enjoy working out a filing 
system which is a worthwhile educational 
experience. 

Informal Device. Pupils may read topics 
that they are interested in and make re- 
ports on the readings. Discussion may be 
developed through roll-call, questions, class 
reports, quizzes, question boxes, or in any 
way that would stimulate and maintain 
pupil interest. 

Radio, Projector, Motion Picture Device. 
The radio and the motion picture may 
be used occasionally in class with splendid 
results. However, preparation and introduc- 
tion should be given previous to presenta- 
tion. Outside assignments may be given on 
the radio, as listening to “Town Meeting 
of the Air’, news commentators, and broad- 
casts of important events. Likewise, an out- 
side assignment may be given on a certain 
motion picture that a pupil is planning to 
attend, such as “March of Time”. A pro- 
jector may be used in a class to show en- 
largements of graphs, charts, diagrams, and 
photographs which have a bearing on cur- 
rent events. 

How to Study Device. This may be pre- 
sented in the form of a laboratory period in 
preparation for the next recitation. It 
should be introduced as often as the sched- 
ule of classes will permit, inasmuch as every 
pupil can profit from such an exercise if 
it is ably presented by the teacher. There 
is danger of it becoming uninteresting, but 
teacher stimulation and enthusiasm will 
bring great rewards in the pupil’s future 
work. 

Prepare Questions Device. Each pupil 
prepares questions on his part or on all of 
the current-events paper. He must have an- 
swers to all the questions he has prepared. 
The class is given an opportunity to answer 
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his questions. The object is to see who can 
answer the most questions. 

Testing Device. Frequent testing of either 
the subjective or objective type should be 
offered. Probably the latter type is the more 
popular at the time. It is interesting to note 
that pupils are demanding more and more 
tests. They receive great enjoyment from 
the various question programs on the radio 
and want to carry it into the classroom, 
where they demand that they have a “Pro- 
fessor Quizz” or an “Information Please” or 
some such similar hour in which they cans 
have questions and answers. Where there is 
such a demand, it offers great opportunities 
as a teaching device and every effort should 
be made to use it profitably in the current- 
events classroom. 

Pageant and Drama Device. There are 
untold opportunities for the dramatization 
of important events. Election year offers 
excellent possibilities for making an event 
realistic and important to the pupils. They 
might hold national nominating conven- 
tions, deliver campaign speeches, hold ral- 
lies and carry on elections. They might pre- 
sent assembly programs made up of one-act 
plays. They might hold a Cabinet meeting, 
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which would give them considerable study 
and preparation. 

They could search for information, could 
use a picture showing the seating of the 
Cabinet; a class period might be used to 
allow them to familiarize themselves with 
the work of the different departments of 
Government. Another period might be used 
for writing informal discussions, such as 
might be given by different members at a 
Cabinet meeting. And so on until the cur- 
tain rings down. There are unusual oppor- 
tunities for the pupil with originality. 

A meeting of the League of Nations 
might be dramatized, or a meeting of the 
state legislative body, or a town meeting, 
or a local legislative council on some topic 
which is current. The sky is the limit when 
it comes to this type of work, provided, of 
course, that the class is willing and ambi- 
tious. It is an excellent device for the pres- 
entation of current events because it gives 
meaning and life to every incident dram- 
atized. 

An alert teacher and an ambitious class 
may work out numerous variations of the 
preceding devices, which have been found 
workable in various current-events classes. 


It’s Easy to Misinterpret Test Results 


I wish to call to your attention, and caution 
teachers about, the interpretation of test results, 
lest we misuse information placed in our hands. 

1. Any one score may be misleading. A good 
rule to observe is that a pupil can easily score 
below his level, but with difficulty score above it. 
In case of doubt, give the pupil the benefit of it; 
retest doubtful cases as soon as possible. 

2. Always remember that these tests are tests 
of school learning ability and not measures of other 
intelligences; they are decidedly not measures of 
character, personality, industry, drives, and atti- 
tudes. 

3. Consider any score as representing a range 
rather than a point; eg., 105 is more likely to 
represent 100-110 than exactly 105. 

4. Never say of a low scoring pupil that “He's 


dumb and just can't learn”. Say instead, “On this 
test, his school learning ability seems low. I, as a 
teacher, will do my best to guide him into what 
he can learn, in the way he can learn, and in other 
types of abilities.” 

5. Compare attainment with individual ability 
to attain. This means much more than comparing 
one pupil with another, or our school with an- 
other school. 

6. Don’t talk about 1.Q:s or any other test scores. 
They are not subjects for teacher or community 
gossip. The physician does not announce those 
with flat feet; the banker does not broadcast any- 
one’s bank balance; the teacher must be no less 
professional and discreet. 

7. Be scientific in measurement; be humanitarian 
in interpretation—B. B. Hayes in Texas Outlook. 
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In the first days of the term, classes are annoying 
interruptions to the overwhelming task of filling 
out reports. S. M. 

© 


Light Up, Pal 


It was Saturday at a track meet. A young boy 
was smoking, puffing vigorously at a stub of a 
cigarette. He was one of our band. It did not look 
proper. But it was Saturday and who wanted to 
scold? I moved over and pointing to the stub, 
said, “I'll buy that from you.” 

“Oh,” and his face beamed. “Do you want one?” 
Gallantly he pulled out a pack and offered it 
to me. S. M. 

© 


Off with a Bang! 


Supt. Twinklethink, who is a great favorite with 
the local business boys, orders all of his teachers 
back in town on the Friday morning before school 
opens to attend the big, all-day faculty meeting. 

The sole purpose of the event is to read the 
sundry, never-changed administrative suggestions on 
what to do with Johnny when he shoots spit wads 
in class; how and when and why to turn the 
lights on and off; where to find faculty mail-boxes 
and the cafeteria, and how much the food costs; 
why all staff members should pay dues into all 
the organizations; when to come to school and 
when to go home, et al., ad infinitum, misc., etc. 

Experience of past years has necessitated accurate 
checking of the roll at these pre-get togethers with 
all absentees and late comers pleasantly penalized 
one full day’s pay. Now most of the boys and girls 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


drive down for the day, eat lunch in the local 
cafes, buy a few gallons of petrol, swallow a few 
cokes at the drugstore counter, and depart for their 
city homes a few dollars poorer and none the 
wiser for their efforts. But these annual meetings 
must be valuable for they have always been held, 
even though all of the rules are printed and could 
be absorbed by any fifth-grader in a half hour's 
time. 

After all, staff morale is a wonderful and a neces- 
sary thing, but petty routine and petty tradition 
will kill it—not instill it! J. B. V. 


© 


Case History in Guidance 


“Willie,” said the guidance expert of a Middle 
Western high school, “I would not advise you to 
go to college. The results of our infallible tests 
show that you lack—ah—that you will succeed 
better if you look for some manual employment.” 

Willie, poor fellow, was unimpressed. Five years 
later he graduated third in his engineering class at 
West Point. J. 1. Ww. 


e 
Faculty Pests 


The teacher who never has a good word to say 
about the rest of us. ‘ 

The one who makes a call on the sick child in 
the family of the four hundred, but doesn't step 
her foot inside the door when the WPA worker's 
son has pneumonia. 

The teacher who tells the child he will never 
amount to anything because of his background, 
forgetting she is an integral part of his back- 
ground. 

The high-salaried pedagog who preaches the 
brotherhood of man, but doesn’t volunteer to pay 
the lunch bill of a child in the sub-marginal class. 

The teacher who spends three-fourths of his 
time in the office. (Following the visit we are del- 
uged with notes from headquarters.) 

The teacher who runs home sick every other 
afternoon. (One of us has to take her class.) 

G.L. 
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Lucy to Jenny 


“Sometimes you are so slow to catch on, Darling. 
Don't you know that they water the ink they supply 
to the kids? ‘Just for the kids,’ they say. If you 
want good ink in your pen, ask for it by special 
requisition.” F. A. L. 

© 


Yes, My Darling Daughter! 


Report 84937469: While Mary has never achieved 
much in her present section, and is decidedly not a 
good college risk, her mother insists that she be 
placed in the college section. Mrs. Socializer is a 
very refined woman and is a member of all the 
more alert civic clubs. The father is a manufacturer 
of a well known product. 

After much deep consideration the faculty has 
decided to place Mary in a college group. It did 
advise that she be limited in her application for 
college entrance upon graduation to a small south- 
ern college. C. §. 


We've noticed that praise from the powers-that-be 
usually precedes the assignment of some extra work 
that nobody else wants to do. In other words, you 
poor fish, the fattest worm covers the sharpest 
hook. E. E. P. 


© 
Not in the Schedule 


It was Friday and the end of a trying day. There 
were only a few in the class. The rest were at a 
game. An air of disinterest in study at that mo- 
ment was apparent. I took out some checkers and 
let the boys play. My conscience bothered me. 
Perhaps I should insist on the history lesson in- 
stead of allowing them to play. How would I 
explain if a supervisor unexpectedly would appear? 
My conscience was put at rest at the end of the 
period. 

“Thank you for a very nice time,” said Leonard, 
the most surly boy in the room. S.M. 
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Saga of Economy 


Brewster Sinkdollar is a good schoolman. So 
good, in fact, that he receives a snappy boost in 
salary each year, for his fine work in reducing the 
local taxrate. 

He has lowered teachers’ wages so that they 
now compare favorably to those paid other day 
laborers in the community. He has eliminated all 
the fads and frills from the curriculum. Instructors 
who haven't been fired are handling at least fifty, 


rather than thirty or thirty-five in a class. He has 
the janitors on half-day, third-pay basis, with 
problem boys working out their time sweeping at 
the rooms and washing at the windows. 

He has padlocked the supply closet, and has the 
kids writing from the top to the bottom of the 
front side of each sheet of scratch paper, then re- 
versing directions and writing from the bottom to 
the top, and finally, turning the sheet over, and 
completing the writing on the reverse side. 

Dame Rumor has it that the next move will be 
to cut corners in the cafeteria by adding a gallon 
of water to, and subtracting a pound and a half 
of surplus commodities from, every pot of soup. 

J. B. V. 
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Her Wandering Boy 


When a former student stops me in the hall to 
chat or comes to my room to see me, I am always 
pleased, for I feel I have made a real friend. But 
I have been wondering how these amazing young 
people really feel ever since the morning six foot, 
sixteen year old Sammy visited me before the tardy 
bell rang and said, 

“The door of my classroom isn't open. I want to 
be amused.” R. E. R. 
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Non-Academic Curriculum Building: Take a 
sample of 100 adults in the community, who have 
graduated from the public schools. Add up all they 
have known. Subtract all they have forgotten. Re- 
sult... your new course of study! Cc. W. R. 


© 
Qualification 


Supt. Blank interviewed three candidates for a 
position in rapid succession. To each of the ap- 
plicants he put the same question. Namely, how 
many are two and two? 

The first applicant replied, “Four.” Supt. Blank 
commended her for her accuracy. 

The second applicant replied, “Five.” Supt. Blank 
commended her for having vision. 

The third applicant replied, “Seven.” Supt. Blank 
commended her for possessing lively imagination. 

The third applicant was employed, however, be- 
cause she was the daughter of a former board 
member who was quite influential in the com- 
munity. C. F. McC. 


© 


Definition of a good psychologist: One who tells 
us whether to give our problem child more love 
or knock his little block off. E. E. P. 











“HIT HER in the NECK” 


Signed—‘ Her Loving Parent’ 


By JAMES E. PERDUE 


Dear Teacher: I think you have tried 
your best in helping my dcughter with her 
history. I think she could bring her grade 
up a bit ... gust one other thing I want 
to tell you is when she is mean just hit her 
in the neck good and hard. It works good. 
Respectfully yours, Mr. Parent. 


HIs Is an exact copy of a letter received 

from a parent. It is serious and came 
from a man who is interested in his child’s 
school work and behavior. How does one 
receive such letters? 

Just a week ago thirty-four letters covered 
the teacher’s desk. They came from inter- 
ested parents, not only interested but, in 
some cases, anxious and even longing for 
news of their children’s achievements. They 
do not want the kind of news that customar- 
ily arrives every nine weeks on a printed 
form. They want news of vital importance 
and meaning to them. 

Surprisingly enough, the news which they 
sought came from their own children in a 
letter sent home. It might interest you to 


i 


Epitor’s Note: Pupils must be very taci- 
turn at home about their progress in the 
classroom. And parents must want to know 
more about their children’s work than the 
traditional grade card reveals. The author 
found that out when, in response to the 
pupil-report plan discussed in this article, 
he received a surprisingly large number of 
letters from interested parents. Mr. Perdue 
is chairman of the social-studies department 
of the Fort Morgan, Colorado, Junior- 
Senior High School. 
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know the source of stimulation and the 
value of these letters. 

The plan is simple. The letter is written 
to supplement the grade card, which is 
inadequate in its present form. As the quar- 
ter draws to a close, the children, without 
notice or preparation, are asked to write a 
letter home. The following instructions are 
given and the experiment is in motion: 


1. Write a letter, in good form, to your 
parents. 

2. In the letter summarize the quarter's 
work. 

3. Give them an estimate of your work 
in this class. 

4. Use the dictionary but not your text- 
book. 


As the children write, the teacher moves 
from desk to desk and reads what each 
child is writing. By the end of the hour he 
has had an opportunity to read each child's 
letter in full. The children understand that 
no comment or correction is to be made on 
their papers. It will be entirely their own 
work. A letter is taken home with each re- 
port card. The following explanatory form 
letter, mimeographed, accompanies each 
child’s letter: 


Dear Parent: In order that you may 
have a better knowledge of what is 
going on in school, I have asked your 
child to write you a letter. The letter 
is to include a summary of the work 
we have covered and the pupil’s esti- 
mate of how he is getting along. 

The letter serves a double purpose. 
First, it gives the child a good review 
and a chance to summarize what he 
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has learned. Second, it will give each 
parent some small idea of the child's 
ability and accomplishment. 

Perhaps I should tell you that the 
student was not prepared in any way 
for the writing of the letter. Neither 
has it been corrected, and the state- 
ments are the child’s own. He was al- 
lowed to use the dictionary but not his 
textbook. 

I should be very happy to receive 
your opinion on the letter-writing 
procedure. It may be continued or 


dropped as you see fit. Respectfully 
yours. 


The results were amazing. Of the eighty- 
four letters sent almost forty per cent were 
answered by the parent. They were answers 
commenting on the procedure. Each letter 
asked that it be continued. A few typical 
excerpts follow. 

One may, through such letters, gain in- 
sight into the home environment and atti- 
tude. It was learned later that even the 
grandparents had been called in to help 
write this letter from a negro home: 


. .. I think my son have did well. Yet I am sure 
he could have did better. I can see that he have 
made improvement in his study. I am hoping that 
he get more interesting in his study. I like his letter 
very much.... 


Here is one from a busy farm mother: 


After reading Alice’s letter, I consider it fair for 
a child with little letter writing experience and no 
preparation. I think the letter writing procedure is 
a fine idea. It brings the home and school in closer 
contact. My time being so limited, that I am unable 
to visit school and consult teachers, I hope it will 
continue. 


An Ingredient Missing 


Further, it is not mere skills that these superior 
students need, for skills are neutral. Teach a boy 
to express himself and you have no assurance that 
he will not later express a disgusting adult self. 


This one shows interest in the child's 
attitude: 


. . » I enjoyed Ellen Jean's letter very much. We 
often wonder just what she does in school. . . . She 
estimated her work in school as average. That gave 
us some idea of her attitude toward her work. Hop- 
ing to receive more letters I remain... . 


This letter shows that some of the child's 
faults were brought to the attention of the 
parent: 


. . . She has quite a lot of misspelled words and 
some of her work she has not written out in full 
but a person can see by her letter she forgets some 
of the most important things. I should like to receive 
letters as to her work so I may see just what she is 
learning. .. . 


Here is a letter from a parent who looks 
from the educational standpoint and sees 
many advantages in the plan: 

.. . Your method of handling review, I think, is 
very good. I really like the letter idea. It gives the 
child a chance to express himself, make the subject 
matter clearer, and gives us a chance to see what 
he has really gleaned from the material presented. 
You can see also, what stands out in the child's 
mind and what needs review. Often we think a child 
knows a certain thing, but having it clearly in mind 
well enough to write it down without specific ques- 
tions to bring it out, that is another thing. . . . 


The child’s letter alone, with its double 
purpose as stated in the letter, is enough 
to justify the procedure. Add to these the 
things one may learn from the parents’ 
letters in answer—home environment, par- 
ents’ neatness and attitude (such as that il- 
lustrated in the letter which begins this 
article)—and one starts to wonder at the 
schools’ former lack of knowledge concern- 
ing pupils and their homes. 


Teach him “the manly art of self-defense” and 
if that is all you teach him, he may become a brow- 
beating bully. Teach him chemistry and he may 
use it to blow up a synagogue or a Catholic Church. 
Teach him law and he may devote his life to pro- 
tecting gangsters.—Husert N. Hart in High Points. 











Dubuque seniors are excused from classes 
to gain experience and pay in retail store 


CHRISTMAS SELLING 


By A. EDWIN FORSMAN 


HE RESULT of our working with local 
"Eh ven businesses is best described by 
the following article that one of the pupils 
wrote for the high school paper. The title 
of the article is “How to Gain Valuable 
Knowledge in One Interesting Lesson With- 
out Research or Textbook”. The condensed 
article follows: 


While working in a downtown store for the week 
before Christmas, I acquired much valuable knowl- 
edge which 12 years of schooling had failed to 
bring to my attention. Among other things I learned 
that 

ecru is a color and not a kind of lace, 

men buy perfume without smelling it, 

assistant managers can be friendly as well as 
good-looking, 

insertion is lace with both edges the same, 

the sweater on display was knitted, not crocheted, 

25-cent lady’s handkerchiefs are hard to sell, 

men like to purchase rapidly, 

“May I help you, please?” becomes automatic 
very shortly, 

most men have the initial “J”, 

it’s more fun to sweep behind counters than 
under the kitchen table, 

74% yards of ribbon at 2 yards for 5 cents cost 
1g cents, 

the canaries on display could really sing but were 
not for sale, 

fi 


Epiror’s Note: The Christmas rush in 
retail stores, the author points out, is one 
of a high school’s best opportunities to ob- 
tain business experience for its seniors. Mr. 
Forsman, who is director of guidance and 
distributive education of the Dubuque, 
Iowa, Senior High School, explains here the 
plan with which he successfully approached 
the local stores. And in an article within the 
article, a pupil writes with informal zest 
about some of the things she learned on the 


job. 
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waiting on five people at a time is quite nerve- 
wracking, 

red fingernails look nice when showing the size 
of handkerchiefs, 

one’s first pay envelope is almost as interesting 
as one’s first date, 

men do not like to pick out women’s handker- 
chiefs, 

working girls should always wear low-heeled 
shoes, 

there are a few femmes who can’t pronounce 
grosgrain, 

2-for-5-cent handkerchiefs sell more rapidly than 
any other, 

people smile when smiled at, 

there are 24 sheets in a 10-cent package of Christ- 
mas wrapping paper, 

most people like pincushions in the form of dogs 
rather than cats, 

ruching is a form of ruffling, and anyway we 
didn’t have any, 

there is a 2-cent tax on two g9-cent boxes of 
handkerchiefs, 

people lose everything from oilcloth to teddy 
bears, 

it's hard to convince a person there’s no Mary 
in the name-handkerchiefs, 

kapok is cotton and 10 cents a package, 

most people like red handkerchiefs and tie sets, 

people carry money in everything from a com- 
pact to an aspirin tablet box, 

not only children purchase with pennies, 

wash cloths make good bridge prizes. 


The article of this girl tells in part the 
values derived from this store experience. 
However, there are many others—such as 
applying for the first job, learning to work 
with others in life situations, contact with 
business in a real-life situation, becoming 
acquainted with job requirements in order 
to do successful store work, etc. 

Before discussing the values to the school 
and business, a description of how our plan 
was to be handled is desirable. 

The average retail firm doubles its sales 
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personnel for the Christmas trade. This 
means the hiring and training of a large 
number of extra salespeople. This help is 
usually selected by the last week in Novem- 
ber. Because all stores need extra help at 
the same time it becomes a real problem 
for them to obtain competent salespeople. 

Being aware of this problem, we ap- 
proached the local retail stores and sug- 
gested that we would cooperate in helping 
them solve their personnel problems by 
making available to them the better pupils 
in our senior class. We could assure them 
that the pupils would be more dependable, 
honest, intelligent, and should do a better 
job of selling than the average extras they 
obtained through their regular employment 
channels. We would set up three standards 
that the pupil would have to attain before 
we would send him out for an interview. 
The standards: an average or above average 
grade in scholarship, citizenship and health. 

The pupils the stores selected would be 
excused from school a full week before 
Christmas. In order to make them available 
for store training and afternoon sales work 
before this last week, they would be tem- 
porarily assigned to morning classes. The 
recommended pupils could be identified by 
interview cards issued by the school. The 
stores should select pupil employees as early 
as possible, and should not employ more 
than one pupil to every ten employees. All 
pupils would be paid on the same basis as 
extra help. All pupils would be sixteen or 
more years of age. 

With this plan in mind we sent an an- 
nouncement to the senior homerooms stat- 
ing that the school would try to find Christ- 
mas positions in retail stores for pupils six- 
teen or more years of age who had records 
of average or above average grades in schol- 
arship, citizenship and health.* A large 


* All pupils are given scholarship and citizenship 
grades for each subject. Letters indicate scholar- 
ship and numerals indicate citizenship. For example: 
“C,” means average scholarship and above average 
citizenship. “D,” means below average scholarship 
and below average citizenship. 


number of pupils responded to the an- 
nouncement. All were asked to fill out ap- 
plication cards. The information on the 
cards was then verified to determine the 
pupils who were eligible for interviews. The 
number who wanted work and discovered 
they were not eligible was surprising. 

Pupils were given the opportunity of se- 
lecting the firms where they wished to go 
for interviews. If they were not hired by the 
first firm they were given an opportunity to 
apply at other firms. A number of our pu- 
pils began to realize they didn’t meet the 
standards of retail business. A definite effort 
was made to help this group improve their 
manner of approach and their personal ap- 
pearance. Suggestions were offered only 
after pupils had not succeeded in obtaining 
a position, because they were more suscepti- 
ble to helpful suggestions after they had 
been turned down for jobs. 

The pupils who were selected were given 
the following information: If the stores re- 
quested their services for afternoon work 
they could be temporarily assigned to morn- 
ing classes. All pupils would be required to 
ask their teachers to fill in the information 
asked for in the “Request to be Absent” 
form and this form would serve as a basis 
for make-up work. All pupils who were 
employed would be excused the week be- 
fore our regular vacation. The school would 
check on them daily to help them with 
problems that might arise, and for absences. 
Their re-entrance to regular classes would 
be arranged before their return to school. 

The results of this Christmas Week work 
were gratifying to the local merchants, the 
patrons of our school, the pupils involved 
and the school administration. 

The local merchants found: Our high- 
school pupils were very satisfactory em- 
ployees. The cooperation of the school 
eliminated undesirable applicants, and this 
plan provided them with prospective future 
employees of a higher type than they had 
obtained in the past. 

The patrons of the school realized the 
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immense value of this work opportunity to 
the pupil. He learned to apply for a job in 
a life situation; he learned the hard work 
involved in earning money, the need for 
ability to work with others, a better appre- 
ciation and understanding of home prob- 
lems. 

The experiences of the pupils who had 
positions were the common topics of dis- 


cussion of our student body. They con- 
veyed to the pupils the importance of good 
records in scholarship, citizenship and 
health. 

The values of the plan to the school 
were: It brought our school closer to real 
situations and obtained the valuable good- 
will of our local retail businessmen and the 
patrons of the school. 


Recently They Said: 


Youth’s Own Job Councils 


In a few communities unemployed young people 
have joined together in job councils of their own 
for mutual assistance and training in job hunting. 
By helping others to look for jobs they inevitably 
increase their own self-confidence and knowledge 
of fields of employment. Even so simple a form 
of initiative as this has proven beneficial in some 
cases to those who have participated—Recom- 
mendations of the American Youth Commission in 
The Occupational Adjustment of Youth. 


“Off-Side” Courses 


To the one-subject teacher in the large system, 
however, I believe that courses that are “off-side’” 
will make him a kindlier, broader, and a more 
modest individual. So the next time you decide to 
enroll in summer school, take a course that is 
entirely out of your field. If you have been teach- 
ing English, try advanced algebra. To be sure, 
you haven't had algebra since—well, long ago, and 
you've forgotten all of that. Or if you've been 
teaching algebra, try a course in Browning—or 
Plato—or Herodotus. On so many occasions you 
will feel as vague, as indifferent, as lost, and as 
“dumb” as some of your present pupils. Next fall, 
when you return to teaching, you'll be a changed 
person. You'll find yourself explaining that diffi- 
cult point in so many different ways that the 
bright pupils will be overwhelmed at your in- 
ventiveness, and the others will suddenly “get it”.— 
Joun Rivers in Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Watch Your Step 


“I'm hearing from every state in the nation and 
people are suggesting that what the country needs 
most of all right now is a return to the old 
fashioned religion I knew as a boy. If you teachers 
are not found in church and in Sunday school, do 


you think that your boys and girls will respect 
you? .. . Teachers have a job to do. You're setting 
the examples for the boys and girls who will make 
or break this nation. If any of you are playing 
cards for money, smoking cigarettes, or taking part 
in wine parties, go home and swear off. You must 
do it for the safety of our society.”—-GOVERNOR 
Luren D. Dickinson, well-known opponent of sin, 
quoted in Michigan Education Journal. 


Co-Recreation 


Co-education, as everyone is aware, has worked 
out extremely well. Co-recreation should prove 
equally profitable. . . . One of these perplexing 
problems facing society is the effective bringing to- 
gether of our boys and girls and their proper 
adjustment. The sociologist tells us that “one of the 
surest ways of developing abnormalities in relation- 
ships of the two sexes is by social separation.” . 
One approach in adequately meeting the problem 
of readjustment would seem to place greater em- 
phasis on and to encourage activities of a co- 
recreational nature. This is not an end in itself, 
but merely a means to an end. Last spring at one 
of the small combined Play Days the boys and 
girls were not separated but participated in their 
program of activities together. This experiment 
proved satisfactory and will be continued this year. 
Some of our small schools have made progress in 
this direction by having the boys and girls play 
such games as soft ball together. The writer wit- 
nessed one game of mixed players in which one 
of the girls laced out a home run. The boys were 
surprised at her ability. Brothers were proud of 
their sister and others had profound respect for the 
so-called weaker sex. A mutual bond was thereby 
established. The presence of girls is a powerful 
influence for good on boys. They do much to de- 
velop courtesy, consideration and _ self-control.— 
Georce W. Ayars in Delaware School Journal. 
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The Case of 


ELL pO I remember the day Butch 
Schmutch came to our school. With 
those broad, flexible shoulders, slim hips, 
and easy stride he looked every inch the 
football player. And that was one of those 


nf 


Epitor’s Note: This article may be con- 
sidered by readers as one of a series of “case 
histories” of pupils which we have pub- 
lished in the last year, to call attention 
to the situation of certain typical groups 
within the student body. Others in this 
series are Patterson’s “The Case of Ed- 
ward Finchley” (November 1939); A Super- 
intendent’s “Funny, the Misfit” (December 
1939); and Youngert’s “Mike Venner and 
the Principal” (March 1940). To mention 
a few of the results following the appear- 
ance of just one of these articles: a super- 
intendent ordered 150 copies of the issue 
containing “Funny, the Misfit” for distribu- 
tion in his system; a teacher read the article 
to some of his classes as a Christmas story, 
and the pupils organized to give anonymous 
help to several “misfits” in the school, even 
finding a part-time job for one; and an 
instructor of a summer-session course on 
guidance has incorporated the story in the 
work of the course. Concerning the accom- 
panying “case history”, the author writes, 
“I’m just a trifle sick of having coaches 
pictured in educational journals as men 
who make a fat, easy living out of watch- 
ing high-school boys run around in short 
pants (usually chasing some kind of a little 
white ball). I teach a full social-studies pro- 
gram in the Chester, New York, High 
School, and coach soccer, basketball, and 
baseball.” 


Coach tells the story for 
the benefit of teachers 


BUTCH SCHMUTCH 


By WILLIAM J. LODGE, JR. 
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years when most of the boys who were go- 
ing to wear the good old blue and white 
were long on intellect, but short on avoirdu- 
pois. 

A veteran coach would have suspected a 
fly in the ointment right then and there, 
but not yours truly, ye olde optimiste. For 
Butch wore a happy expression which 
looked as though it might develop into a 
broad grin, or—God forbid—even a whistle. 
How could a boy with any sense be so 
blissfully unaware of the European crisis, 
or even of the youth problem right in his 
own back yard! Oh no, old Fairview High 
had a problem on its hands. 

Would that challenge be evaded? If you 
think so, you don’t know Fairview like I 
know Fairview. 

Miss Witherum was Butch’s homeroom 
and guidance teacher, and it didn’t take 
her long to guide him into the commercial 
course, after one look at his elementary 
exam record. This showed disabilities in 
spelling, arithmetic and writing, which of 
course made Butch perfect material for 
Miss Fitt, the commercial teacher. 

Butch told me that day that he liked 
farming except for the milking part of it, 
but really thought he’d like to be a base- 
ball player. Imagine being paid for doing 
something that was so much fun! Anyway 
he hated inside work, and where could he 
get an office job within a radius of fifty 
miles of our town? Fairview is a farming 
community, so of course we had no agri- 
cultural curriculum. 

Well, there was a pretty problem, one 
that could be handled only by J. J. Sqel- 
chum in his sanctum sanctorum. The net 
result of Butch’s audience with JJ was that 
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he stayed in the commercial division, as 
per Miss Witherum’s guidance. JJ had to 
back up his teachers, didn’t he? Also, there 
were two vacant typewriters, while the shop, 
Butch’s first choice, was nearly filled. Mr. 
Bangum didn’t like large classes anyway 
because of his nervous condition, which had 
forced him to turn from carpentering to 
teaching some years before. 

Then, too, JJ didn’t believe in pamper- 
ing the kids too much. When he was a boy 
he had to do a lot of things that he didn’t 
like and it hadn’t hurt him, had it? Some 
of these new-fangled, crack-pot educational 
ideas were enough to shatter a man’s faith 
in the constitution, itself. Incidentally, if 
you think Miss Witherum didn’t tell me 
(and everyone else) who was doing the 
guiding and who the coaching, then you 
don't know our Miss Witherum. 

Came our opening football practice. My 
friends, Butch could carry that spheroid, 
or lug that leather, as the untutored say. 
And he loved the game. That day he told 
me that he knew at last what JJ meant by 
the Fairview spirit. It was then that I tried 
to explain about athletic eligibility, and I 
can see the dazed look in his eyes yet. 

Did I mean that he couldn't play foot- 
ball unless he was passing in three sub- 
jects? Yes, I did. But physical education 
didn’t count? Why, of course not. What 
was the reason for the eligibility rule? Well, 
we wanted to make sure he didn’t neglect 
his school work, which was more important. 

“Why is it more important, Coach?” 

“Why—oh, everybody knows it is, Butch. 
Be sensible.” 

“Well, don’t football develop character, 
like Mr. Squelchum said in assembly?” 

“Sure, it do, I mean does.” 

“Well, ain’t character as important as 
learning stuff like how long the mayor 
stays in office if he don’t get caught?” 

“Yes, Butch, but good citizenship is a 
wonderful thing.” 

“That reminds me, Coach, what's ‘eco- 
nomic citizenship’? That’s what I take the 


second period—with Miss Chiselum.” 

He was a great boy, that Butch, but not 
overly bright. He even thought that if he 
did the best he could in school, studied 
in study hall, for example, he would then 
be worthy of representing Fairview on the 
gridiron, whether he got 75's or not. By 
the way, he couldn’t even understand what 
75 meant. Did that mean he knew 75% of 
what the teacher knew, or 75% of what 
he should know, and if so, who decided 
what he should know? Or, if Willie Pimple- 
puss got 100 and he got 50, did that mean 
that he was only half as smart as Willie? 

That gave Butch another goofy idea. 
Willie was out for football, and to put it 
kindly, was totally lacking in ability. Why, 
wondered my problem child, wasn’t Willie 
kept off the debate team, or even out of 
Latin class, until he could pass football 
(or pass a football)? I explained patiently 
that, while athletics was an integral part 
of Fairview’s program, as everybody knew, 
still football was sort of a dessert tacked 
on after school. 

“Well, why,” said Butch, “don’t we have 
football during school hours, and Latin 
after school? There’s only a half dozen stu- 
dents taking Latin, and there’s 48 out for 
football.” 

You can see how dumb Butch really was. 

Our first game was only two weeks away, 
and in making a preliminary check on 
eligibility, it was evident right away that 
Butch was in the faculty dog house. Typing 
was out, definitely. Butch could manipulate 
the keys, but he couldn’t get his margins 
right, and that was that. 

There was hope, though, when Miss 
Greenhorn saw her way clear to passing 
Butch in economic geography. She was 
new at teaching, and didn’t know that by 
passing students like Butch the standard 
of accomplishment in her class might drop. 
Tch, Tch! English was my subject, and 
Butch was o.k. with me (as if you didn’t 
know). That left the boy's athletic fate up 
to Miss Chiselum, whose decision, from 
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which there could have been no appeal, 
was “He shall not pass.” 

So our victim spent a bitter, unhappy 
season on the bench. Fairview’s standards 
were upheld, and no opponent had to play 
against a non-legitimate pupil. The system 
had its iron claws at the throat of Butch. 

Basketball season rolled around, and we 
still had Butch in our clutches. We were 
“getting” him, too. The smile was gone, 
and he seemed to be taking a more serious 
interest in his school work. But it was no 
go. 

When it came to baseball, though, the 
boy had everything. He played sensationally 
in a practice game before the season started, 
but ineligibility dogged his tracks to the 
bitter end. Butch was truly a baseball fan, 
a word that should have been, if it wasn’t, 
derived from “fanatic”. I couldn’t resist the 
temptation, although it wasn’t strictly ac- 
cording to Hoyle, of giving Butch a uni- 
form, and letting him coach at third base. 

He came around to say good-bye the day 
he failed his last exam, and I guess some- 
thing blew in the open window and lodged 
in his eye. 

He sent me a card that summer from 
Texas, where he was playing ball for $80 
a month. I didn’t hear from him again 


until the following April, when a card ar- 
rived from North Carolina. Butch had 
climbed one rung up the baseball ladder. 
The following year he was with Newark, 
and people began to read about him. The 
next spring he went south with the Yankees, 
signed to an $8,000 contract. We were a 
proud faculty that day, for one of our boys 
had made good. 

In May Butch sent me a block of tickets 
to a Yankee home game, and most of the 
faculty went to the Stadium to see our most 
distinguished resident since the Civil War. 
Butch came over to our box along the first 
base line and removed his cap very respect- 
fully, as one should in the presence of great 
educators. Miss Chiselum beamed on ‘him, 
and JJ positively expanded. 

The game rolled along smoothly, until 
the seventh inning, when, at a crucial mo- 
ment our local-boy-who-made-good con- 
nected squarely with a fast ball and drove 
it high into the stands for a magnificent 
home run. He jogged around the bases and 
on the way to the dugout raised his cap in 
the traditional ball player's acknowledg- 
ment of applause. And then, while glancing 
toward our box, he either scratched his 
nose or thumbed it at us. I've often won- 
dered which. 


Dean Uhl and Dr. Butterfield 


It is with a feeling of great personal loss that we 
record the deaths of two of our associate editors: 
Dean Willis L. Uhl and Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield. 

Dean Uhl, of the University of Washington, was 
a recognized leader of secondary education and 
largely influenced the trends of modern secondary 
education by his keen insight into the needs of 
secondary-school pupils and through his constant 
insistence upon higher professional standards for 
teachers. Many of our readers will remember him 
as friend, guide, counselor. 

Dr. Butterfield, formerly State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, Connecticut, and more re- 
cently Superintendent of schools of Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut, could always be counted upon to start 
wide discussion of some new idea in education. 
CLEARING House readers will remember his pres- 
entation of the problem of the new fifty per cent, 
his advocacy of saltatory education, and his question 
of the place of foreign language study in the cur- 
riculum, to mention only a few. We always received 
many letters in reply to his articles. Dr. Butterfield 
was a valued member of our editorial board and a 
good friend. F. E. L. 





Pupils Like This School-Wide Annual 
SPELLING Tournament 


By EVA T. 


ACH SPRING for the past seven years 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
has conducted a spelling tournament much 
as athletic tournaments are managed. In the 
English classes vigorous training in spelling 
is carried on along with the regular English 
work. In all other classes the spelling of 
words peculiar to that subject is stressed. In 
this way, through constant emphasis on pro- 
nunciation, syllabication, and spelling of 
words that should be a part of the written 
and spoken vocabulary of pupils of junior- 
high-school age, a spelling consciousness is 
created. 

After a period of intensive study the pre- 
liminaries of the spelling tournament are 
carried on, the English classes spelling until 
all but the four best spellers are eliminated 
in each class. Then the semi-finals are con- 
ducted in three groups in separate rooms— 
those on the same grade level spelling 
during the homeroom period. 

This year twenty-four contestants were in 
the seventh-grade group, thirty-two in the 
eighth grade, and twenty-four in the ninth- 
grade group. Six from each grade level, 


Epitor’s Note: The school-wide spelling 
tournament explained in this article seems 
to have met with general approval. The 
author reports that the pupils were en- 
thusiastic. And J. J. Maehling, principal, 
who submitted the article to us, writes, “We 
feel that the interest developed in the field 
of spelling has definitely repaid us for the 
amount of work involved.” Miss Martin 
teaches English in the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


MARTIN 


eighteen in all, entered the finals. In a 
general auditorium program the entire 
school witnessed the triumph of the three 
best spellers in the school. 

Three judges, a father, a mother, and a 
teacher, presided to settle any doubtful 
issues. Luke Walton, Terre Haute’s famous 
radio sports reporter and radio “man-of- 
the-street”, gave the words to be spelled. He 
encouraged the timid performers and man- 
aged to create a highly interesting and en- 
joyable hour’s entertainment. Three girls 
from the eighth grade were able to spell 
down all seventh- and ninth-grade con- 
tenders and to carry off the honors. 

This year for the first time prizes were 
awarded—gold, silver and bronze medals 
with a dictionary embossed on each. Here- 
tofore the honor of being recognized as the 
best oral speller in the school was con- 
sidered sufficient. We used standardized 
spelling lists for junior and senior high 
schools. This auditorium assembly is an- 
ticipated throughout the school, and en- 
thusiasm waxes high, favorites receiving 
as much applause as the heroes in athletic 
events. 

Then several weeks later the annual 
written spelling match occurred, every child 
in the school competing in the homerooms, 
all at the same time, all using the same list of 
words. The time required for this was about 
fifty minutes. The words were graded im- 
mediately, and the names of those scoring 
100 per cent were posted on the bulletin 
board. One ninth-grade boy, two eighth- 
grade girls, and four seventh-grade girls won 
this distinction. Strangely, only one of the 
three winners in the oral spelling contest 
made 100 per cent. All but one of those 
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making 100 per cent had appeared in the 
finals in oral spelling. 

The ninth grade, however, had thirty 
pupils making 95 per cent or over; the 
eighth grade had twenty-nine and the 
seventh grade had only eleven. Fifty-five 
girls and fifteen boys scored 95 per cent or 
over. The median for the seventh grade was 
62.9 per cent, for the eighth, 75.3 per cent, 
and for the ninth 81.2 per cent. One ninth- 
and one eighth-grade class made a median 
of 85 per cent. The school median was 72.7 
per cent. This all seemed quite normal and 
satisfactory although no general nation- 


wide standards are available for compari- 
son. 

Great enthusiasm and interest was mani- 
fested throughout the school in both class 
and home study. Parents reported that they 
were forced to take a very active part for 
weeks, and many visitors came to the oral 
finals. Every child seemed to take pride in 
making a creditable showing for himself 
and for his class in the written finals. We 
believe that this is one of the worthwhile 
projects fostered in the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School during the past few 
years. 


Recently They Said: 


Heresy in Science 


In my own library of science texts and also in 
the aggregation of science books in the high-school 
library, I fail to discover that any were written with 
the earnest purpose of conveying useful and valu- 
able information of scientific nature, so that the 
individuals who gleaned from the texts would 
naturally fall into the class of happy, useful citi- 
zens, but rather the texts were prepared to meet 
the minimum requirements to pass certain stand- 
ardized tests prepared by the regents of such and 
such universities or the board of education of some 
precinct. Being conscious of the dire consequences 
to an individual who dares to do other than follow 
the state-adopted course of study or teach matter 
other than that found in the text adopted for the 
use of all high schools in Kansas, should I suggest 
in what follows, a break with tradition, it is my 
hope that like Galileo I may avoid the mob and 
escape with my life—IrRa M. Hasster in Kansas 
Teacher. 


That Rigid Lesson Plan 


Nevertheless, a rigid application of the doctrine 
of “sticking to your lesson plan” has its dangers 
and weaknesses. Perhaps the greatest limitation of 
this lack of flexibility in teaching can be illustrated 
in this true anecdote. A teacher hoped to develop 
a certain thought in the course of a literature 
lesson. To achieve this, he asked a question. An- 
swers were volunteered successively by several stu- 
dents, who received these enigmatic replies, “That's 
not what I'm after”, or “That's not the answer I’m 
thinking of”, The teacher had not anticipated any 


ambiguity in the question, or any possibility of 
other interpretation. Finding it difficult to adapt 
the answer to his pre-determined purpose, his 
retort was what it was! All the student had to do, 
was to read his mind!”"—ABRAHAM TaAuBer in High 
Points. 


No Excuse for Cuts 


Administrators must face the fact, however, that 
for most sections (the U. S. 1940) Census data will 
show a declining number of children. Some ele- 
ments may seek to use this information as a lever 
for reducing school budgets. School authorities will 
have the task of showing that its true significance 
lies in the possibility of cutting classes to a reason- 
able size, providing adequate books and equipment, 
paying teachers satisfactory salaries and otherwise 
improving the quality of educational service —The 
Texas Outlook. 


300 Idle Youths 


Today a typical community of 10,000 is likely 
to have from goo to 400 idle, out-of-school youth 
between the ages of 16 and 25. With proper 
leadership and organization any such community 
can do much for these young people. If it finds 
jobs for a portion, provides additional education 
for others, and perhaps makes possible a work 
project giving still others useful employment, it 
will have contributed its share to the solution of 
the national problem of youth unemployment.— 
Recommendations of the American Youth Commis- 
sion in Community Responsibility for Youth. 





2 SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —“ 


Edited by THE STAFF 


DEFENCE: The NYA will establish resident work 
training centers in rural sections throughout the 
country. In each such work shop about 100 young 
men between 17 and 21 will live together and learn 
how to work with their hands. Shops will be fitted 
properly with tools and a production schedule 
arranged. Training of thousands of youths to use 
their hands in the performance of a great variety 
of hand skills with hand tools will best fit young 
men into industry and is the best contribution that 
the NYA can make to the defense program, states 
John Haien, director. In addition to the resident 
“learn to work” centers, nonresident shops will be 
organized in various industrial areas. In both types 
of shop, 6-month courses will be given to about 
100,000 young men. 


DEFENCE: This summer trade schools began the 
training of additional aircraft mechanics, machinists, 
sheet metal workers, draftsmen, assembly-line opera- 
tives, etc., to be fitted into national defense work. 
With an additional appropriation of $15,000,000 by 
Congress for the U. S. Office of Education to use 
in this program, it is planned to utilize to a fuller 
extent the nation’s investment in trade, technical, 
and engineering schools. Short intensive training 
will be given to those selected from employment 
registers, fitting them for specialized jobs in expand- 
ing industries. Others now employed may take sup- 
plementary training in out-of-work hours to im- 
prove their abilities on the job. State and local 
programs will be developed with the cooperation 
of 1,400 advisory committees consisting of represen- 
tatives of management and labor. All schools that 
wish to cooperate in the training program should 
communicate at once with their state boards for 
vocational education. “If utilized to its fullest ca- 
pacity,” stated Paul V. McNutt, “24 hours a day 
if necessary, our investment in trade and engineer- 
ing schools can turn out at least 1,250,000 trained 
workers in occupations essential to national defense 
in less than a year’s time.” 


OVERWORK: It’s virtually impossible for boys 
and girls to overwork their brains during school 
years, declared Dr. Charles D. Flory of Lawrence 
College in a report for the N. E. A., according to a 
United Press news story. He states that the brain 
of a child entering school is at 93% of its maximum 
size, while the heart, for instance, has reached only 
half its full size in a 12-year-old. But it’s no fair 
for readers to quote this item as an excuse for in- 
creasing homework assignments. 
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FIRST-AID: School bus drivers in Ohio must 
earn Red Cross first-aid certificates before they can 
obtain their bus drivers’ licenses for the 1940-41 
school year, according to a new ruling of the State 
Department of Education. 


WEEK: “Education for the Common Defense” is 
the theme of American Education Week, November 
10 to 16. Booklets, posters, programs, manuals and 
other materials may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The N. E. A. announces that more 
than 8,000,000 parents and citizens visited their 
schools during American Education Week in 1939. 


CONSCRIPTION: A square deal for young men 
in the new military training program is the aim 
of the following legislative recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission: 

No one under the age of 21 should be called 
for full-time military training, because of the real 
possibility that he might see actual service before 
his training period is over. 

Men equally available should be chosen by lot 
and called throughout a wide range of ages. The 
burden shouldn't fall upon any limited age group. 
A major reason for the selective service draft is to 
avoid concentrating military service among the 
unemployed boys of 18 to 22 who are most willing 
to volunteer. 

There must be the utmost effort to secure im- 
partiality, and any tendency to select dispropor- 
tionately from the unemployed should be opposed. 
Their obligation to assist in the common defense 
is no greater than that of other persons. Racial 
discrimination should also be prevented. 

Modern mechanization of forces calls for many 
new skills. The most modern methods of personnel 
examination and classification should be used to 
place men where they are most suited and will be 
most useful. There should be substantial oppor- 
tunities to all for promotion not only to noncom- 
missioned rank but also to officer status. 

Because of progress of mechanization in the 
Army, pay scales established under conditions of 
the past now need reconsideration. Pay levels should 
correspond to the various levels of skill, training, 
and responsibility. Nothing could be more destruc- 
tive of morale than an absence of equity in these 
matters when men are called into service and as- 
signed duties through no choice of their own. 

(Continued on page 64) 





— EDITORIAL —~< 
Why Be So Darned Serious? 


N THE mansions of my memory dwell 

many principals and teachers encount- 
ered by me, both as a student and as one 
of the species Homo pedagogiensis, over a 
period of many years. As these fellow-men 
and fellow-teachers pass in review at this 
moment, it occurs to me that a common 
quality characterizing most of them is 
humorless conduct in their schools and 
classrooms. 

Chiefly contributory to their humorless 
existence has been the deadly seriousness 
with which they have looked upon them- 
selves, their degrees, their jobs, and their 
petty ambitions. 

Most of them have had the savior com- 
plex. They have looked upon themselves 
as mentors of all of society, as the one class 
of people in a very mixed democracy cap- 
able of saving men from their own dread 
errors, as reformers divinely appointed to 
remake a very worldly, money-conscious, so- 
cial order into something too spiritual for 
sordid, every-day living. 

Believing so implicitly in their own 
weightiness and the lightness of all others, 
they have smothered themselves slowly 
beneath the sands of their self-made aridity. 
Their degrees have been achieved by dry-as- 
dust researches in desert realms of thought. 
Their jobs have been gained and held by 
a well-filled appearance, gained by a stuff- 
ing of feathers, fluffy and filling, but scarcely 
sustaining. Their ambitions, being personal 
and selfish, have been petty and of no 
value to the society which they purport to 
serve. 

The armies of children who have been 
subjected to their reign have tended to 
think they did not like schools and learn- 
ing. As a matter of fact, they have trans- 
ferred their dislike of their educators (?) to 
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the many curious and interesting things in 
this world, which they could have studied 
joyously and profitably. In their innocence 
they have improperly attributed their dis- 
comforts to the rich waters of learning and 
wisdom instead of to the dry sands of 
pedagogy which have choked the streams 
of discovery and thought. 

The dry-bones educational experts of the 
day are very busy telling one another and 
the world (they vainly hope) that this is a 
changing world. With a bit of a saving 
sense of humor, they might well have 
known all along, as the world has known 
from the beginning, that the world has 
always been changing. Regardless of peda- 
gogues, the world will keep up its long 
established habit and continue to change, 
and in its own way. Today's turmoils in 
Europe and Asia, and tomorrow's troubles 
in the Western Hemisphere, will be alike 
in one particular—no pedagogue will weigh 
an ounce in the scales of change. 

Limited to the walls of his schoolroom, 
the wise schoolman accepts his limitations. 
Taking pupils whose outlooks upon so- 
ciety, politics, and economics will always 
be largely welded by parents, companions 
and friends, this wise schoolman (and he 
is to be found occasionally) will see his job 
in its true and proper relationship. He 
will not over-exaggerate the importance of 
schools and of school teachers in fields that 
are foreign to them. 

Such sanity, of course, comes from a 
modest view as to what schools can hope 
to accomplish, and from an equally modest 
appraisal of personal importance and ac- 
complishments. Such modesty of outlook 
and evaluation can be achieved only by 
those possessed of a lively sense of humor. 

The most vital, stimulating principal I 
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have ever known was wise enough to ap- 
preciate that nothing can ever be admitted 
to be of too much importance, ever to be 
too seriously considered. Able to see the 
humorous side of every situation, and more 
important, always able to help others see 
the funny elements in every occurrence, he 
kept faculty, children, and caretakers in 
such infectious good humor as to make 
school a pleasure to all of them. 

The mechanistic minds which see schools 
only as heaven-sent opportunities for sta- 
tistical studies are particularly oppressive 
to children, and obnoxiously detrimental 
to learning. They, of all the humorless peda- 
gogues, are least possessed of the human 
and kindly understanding so necessary for 
the leadership of children. Humor and 
Statistics are antithetical. Humor for hu- 
mans, and statistics for inanimate objects 


Is Arithmetic 


At the time the county superintendents re- 
ported to the State Department of Education the 
scores made by pupils on state tests for use in 
determining the norms, thirty-nine of the super- 
intendents made separate reports of the number of 
problems in arithmetic solved by the pupils. There 
were thirteen problems included in each test for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. All of the 
problems were selected from the textbook used by 
the grade. Pupils were required to solve as many 
of the problems as possible during the ten minutes 
allowed. 

In the seventh grade 124 pupils out of 3,251 
worked none of the problems, and 6 worked all of 
them. The test included these problems: 

(1) When peas are selling at 3 cans for 50¢, how 
much will 1 dozen cans cost? 

(6) If 4 dozen eggs cost 12144¢, how much will 
24 dozen eggs cost? 

(7) Multiply 1.2 by .oge. 

(9) What number is 12144% more than 56? 

(10) Find 334% of 72. 

(11) A hat marked $12.00 was sold at a 163% 
reduction of the marked price. What was the sell- 
ing price? 


needing to be counted and measured, seem 
to be in harmony with the laws of nature. 
Reversed, they become all but useless and 
often harmful. 

Personal relationships, personnel adjust- 
ments and guidance—all intimately related 
to teaching—are best handled by kindly 
tolerance, sacrificing sympathy, and humor- 
ous by-piay. They are without question 
worst met by mechanical, cold, mathemati- 
cal precision. 

The principal who has not won his teach- 
ers through graciousness of manner and 
kindliness of heart, watered by a saving 
sense of humor, has at best a slight hold 
on their loyalty. The teacher, likewise, who 
lacks these very human qualities as he 
deals with his pupils, is but a poor imita- 
tion of a true teacher. 

C. H. WoopruFF 


Being Taught? 


The average number of problems worked by 
seventh-grade pupils is 5. 

In the eighth grade reports were received of 
3,107 pupils taking the test. Of these 346, or more 
than eleven per cent, failed to work a single prob- 
lem, and 12 pupils solved all. The test included 
these problems: 

(2) Subtract 14% from 351% and express your 
answer in its simplest form. 

(4) Multiply 62 gal. 2 qt. by 96. 

(6) What number is 30% more than 70? 

(8) What is the amount of a note of $2,700 for 3 
months at 4%. 

(12) What is the interest on $875 for 2 months 
15 days at 6%? 

The average number of problems solved by the 
eight-grade pupils is 3.7. 

These astonishing results indicate a lack of 
fundamental knowledge of arithmetic. These boys 
and girls are the buyers and family supporters of 
the future. Are our schools giving them the neces- 
sary training to take their part intelligently in the 
simplest business transaction? Or is arithmetic be- 
ing taught in all schools in Oklahoma?—E. A. DUKE 
in Oklahoma Teacher. 





= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 
Tenure, Probation, and Salaries 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


No tenure can be acquired without a proba- 
tionary period: The 1937 tenure statute of New 
York State extended tenure to union free school 
districts having a population of more than 4,500 
inhabitants, and the courts of this State hold that 
this statute is to be construed to provide for 
permanent appointment of teachers upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent of schools at 
the end of the probationary period. 

(1) An appointment to tenure prior to the ex- 
piration of a probationary period is void, (2) A 
teacher must serve the entire probationary period 
before an effective tenure appointment can be 
made, and (g) those who have served many years 
in a school system cannot acquire the rights to 
tenure without first having served a designated 
probationary period directly prior to being placed 
on tenure, no matter what their previous service 
has been. Carter et al v. Kalamejski et al. 255 App. 
Div. 694, 8 N. Y. S. (2d) 926. reversing, 169 Misc. 
73, 6 N. Y. S. (2d) 789, Jan. 5, 1939, reviewed in 
19338 School Law yearbook, page 43. See section 
312-a N. Y. Education Law. 


Probationary period retroactive: A principal of 
a public school who had served more than five 
years prior to the adoption of a teachers’ tenure 
act, and who was reelected after the adoption of a 
tenure act which provided that a teacher who has 
served five years in a county school system and is 
reelected shall have tenure of office, must be con- 
sidered to have obtained tenure, although he had 
not served a probationary period after the adoption 
of the act. Such a teacher cannot be removed with- 
out proper allegations having been made and a 
hearing provided in accordance with the statute. 
County Board of Education of Richmond Co. v. 
Young, Ga.; 1 S. E. (2d) 739, March 8, 1939. 


Probationary period must be completed to sus- 
tain an appeal: An appeal by a dismissed teacher 
to the Commission of Education for reinstatement 
cannot be sustained where the evidence shows she 
has not completed the probationary period re- 
quired by the statute. Folan v. Board of Education 
of Schenectady, 58 State Dept. Rept. 439, Oct. 1, 
1937- 
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What constitutes a probationary period for 
tenure: Where a statute provides that “if a pro- 
bationary teacher is to be discharged, it must be 
for cause and a notice must be given the teacher 
prior to the termination of the third year of pro- 
bation”, a teacher who had satisfactorily completed 
three years of probation and was dismissed at the 
end of the third year without a statement of cause 
was reinstated on permanent tenure by the court. 
Andrew v. Union Parish School Board, 191 La. 90; 
184 So. 552, Oct. 31, 1938, Affirmed, La., 184 So. 
574, Aug. 5, 1938. 

In another case a teacher covered by the same 
tenure act had taught for twelve consecutive school 
terms, and was then dismissed without cause. The 
court ordered her reinstated as a “permanent 
teacher”. Read v. Union Parish School Board, La., 
185 So. 67, Dec. 9, 1938. 


Leave of absence: A teacher who had taught in a 
school system for a number of years had been 
granted several annual leaves of zbsence. He per- 
mitted his contract with the school board to lapse 
because of his failure to secure an annual leave of 
absence for the year 1936-37. A tenure act was passed 
in 1937. The teacher obtained no right to reinstate- 
ment under this act as a teacher, since he was not 
a teacher in the school system when the tenure act 
went into effect. State ex rel Peters v. Sleeman et al, 
Wis., 282 N.W. 19, Nov. 9, 1938. 


Substitute teaching: The period of substitute 
teaching does not count as a part of a three-year 
period of probation teaching required by the statute 
so as to entitle a teacher to permanent tenure 
immediately upon being appointed as a regular 
teacher. Where a teacher has acted for more than 
the required probationary period only as a substi- 
tute teacher, she must still serve the required num- 
ber of years of probationary teaching as a regular 
teacher. Blau v. City of Milwaukee et al, Wisc., 
285 N. W. 347, April 11, 1939. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Reduction of salary: The right of a school dis- 
trict to make reductions in salaries of teachers who 
were under contracts in force at the time of adop- 
tion of a Teachers’ Tenure Act did not of itself 
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authorize reduction of salaries after the adoption 
of the act. However, a provision of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act forbidding reduction of teachers’ sal- 
aries did not prohibit reduction of the entire 
salary schedule of a school district, where reduced 
salaries were not below minimum salaries pro- 
vided by law. 135 Smith v. School Dist. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 5A. (20) 535, March 30, 1939. K 135 
Drasin v. School District of Philadelphia, Pa.; 5A. 
(20) 540, March 30, 1939. 


Tenure and salary reduction: A teacher was em- 
ployed to teach for the school year at a salary 
of $2,000, but voluntarily relinquished 5 per cent 
of his salary. He thus received $1,900, and for the 
next four years he received $1,600 a year, without 
protest. Therefore he acquired tenure at a salary 
of $1,600 and was not legally entitled to receive 
more for the 1937-38 school year. Cole v. Board of 
Education of City of Trenton, N.J.; 5A. (20) 467, 
April 10, 1939. 

A teacher who had taught many years when the 
Teachers’ Civil Service Act went into effect, re- 
fused to accept a contract for further service unless 
in the contract there was a proviso to the effect 
that she agreed to “nothing in the contract which 
would conflict with her rights under the Civil 
Service Act”. The board refused to hire her with 
this stipulation and she brought suit for her 
salary of $150 per month to be paid to her as 
long as she remained a teacher. 

The court held that since she was conceded to 
be an efficient teacher, she was protected by the 
Civil Service Act and that she was entitled to her 
salary for the balance of the term. She could not, 
however, demand that she be paid the same salary 
as long as she remained a teacher. There was 
nothing in the Civil Service Act requiring a board 
of education to maintain salaries of teachers un- 
changeable in amount for future years. Long v. 
Wells, et al. 186 6A. 602; 198 S. E. 763; Sept. 15, 


1938. 


Salary of tenure teachers on calendar basis: A 
teacher on tenure is employed on a twelve months’ 
annual basis and is not entitled to a summer vaca- 
tion under the tenure statute of New York State. 
The salary is fixed on the basis of a calendar year, 
as distinguished from the so-called “school year”. 
A teacher on leave of absence without pay is not 
entitled to summer salary where a by-law of the 
board provides that no salary shall be paid an 
employee on leave of absence without pay, during 
the interval between expiration of the leave and 
the date on which the employee actually resumes 
work. Where a leave of absence expires at the 
beginning of a summer vacation or during the 
vacation, the teacher is not entitled to any part of 


this annual salary until the school term opens in 
the fall. Juddson v. Board of Education of New 
York City, 8 N.Y.S. (2) 563, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1938. 


Salaries that exceed budget: If a city’s charter 
forbids expenditures beyond the budget limit, teach. 
ers cannot obtain salaries to exceed the appropria- 
tion. Because of financial difficulties, a board of 
education closed the schools during December, but 
the teachers continued to teach and the pupils at- 
tended classes. Thereafter the teachers demanded 
their salaries for the days on which the schools 
were closed. The court held that all who contract 
with school districts are charged with knowledge 
of their powers and limitations. Teachers’ salaries 
may not be fixed in such amounts as to exceed the 
budget items appropriated under the provisions 
of the city’s charter. Doyle v. City of St. Paul et al, 
Minn.; 284 N.W. 291, Feb. 24, 1939. 


Damages v. right to position: A teacher was ap- 
pointed principal of a high school for the school 
year 1930-31, and was dismissed. He had served as 
teacher in the school district for more than five 
successive years and had obtained the rights to 
an indefinite contract in 1930. Each year for five 
years thereafter he presented himself for duty, 
but was refused the right to teach. At the end of 
five years he sued for damages at the rate of 
$2,400 per annum for five years. The lower court 
awarded him $12,000. 

The board appealed. The higher court held that 
under the statute providing that a contract for the 
further service of a teacher who has served under 
contract for five successive years or more should be 
deemed to continue indefinitely, the “indefinite 
contract” created thereby is not such as would sup- 
port an action for damages for breach thereof, but 
may afford a basis for an action in equity to com- 
pel the school authorities to recognize the teach- 
er’s rights to his indefinite contract. 

Note: This case interprets the U. S. Supreme 
Court Decision on the Indiana Tenure Case re- 
ported in a School Law Yearbook. 


Expiration of special statute for reduction of 
salary: A special act of a legislature authorizing 
local boards of education to reduce salaries for a 
specified time expired in 1937. As the education 
law provided that a teacher's salary may only be 
reduced after a proved charge of inefficiency, in- 
capacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other 
just cause, a resolution of the board of education 
diminishing salaries to be paid teachers for the 
school years of 1937-38 and 1938-39 was invalid. 
The teachers must be paid the salaries provided 
for in the regular schedule. Steck v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Camden, N.J.; 8A. (2d) 120, Aug. 
14, 1939. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and ORLIE M. CLEM, Review Editors 


Units in World History: Development of 
Modern Europe, Revised by Joun T. 
GREENAN and J. MADISON GATHANY. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1939. xxi + 858 pages. 

The authors have reworked this popular world 
history text to give a greater emphasis to the back- 
ground of basic social and economic problems and 
their manifestation in today’s world, This has in- 
volved the addition of 42 pages to the treatment 
of ancient and medieval times, 68 to modern times 
and 36 pages to contemporary problems. In the re- 
writing the book is improved. New maps, graphs 
and pictures make the text more teachable than 
ever. J.C. A. 


America: Its History and People, by Har- 
otp N. FAULKNER and TyYLer KEPNER. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1938 re- 
vision. xiv + 866 pages. 

This excellent senior-high-school American his- 
tory has been revised to include the “political 
revolution” of the Roosevelt Administration. This 


has involved rewriting and, in some cases, re-direct- 
ing the emphases in Unit Six, “Today's Problems 
for Americans” (the last hundred pages). This book 
remains one of the better texts for eleventh-grade 
history. J.C. A. 


Our Social World. (Revised Edition), by 
Grace A. WALLIs and WILSON D. WALLIs. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1940. xiii + 402 pages, $1.68. 

In this revision of a popular high-school text 
the authors have brought the problems and statistics 
up to date and have improved the usability of the 
book considerably by the addition of “activities” 
and lists of references better adapted to students of 
high-school age. It has retained its sociological 
basis and organization. J. CA. 


Home Room Guidance Programs for the 
Junior High School Years, by Mary E. F. 
DetryeN and Ervin W. DetyjeEn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 499 pages, 
$1.90. 


The Detjens are members of the faculty of the 
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HOME SAFETY 


Priscrtta R. Marsie 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Two September, 1940, books give the cue to supervisors and teachers who know that 
safety education is as necessary in the junior and senior high school as in the elementary 
grades. These books, easily adapted to the curriculum, train the student in caution, cour- 
tesy, and clear-headedness. Each book $.8o list. 


Tells the upper classman how to operate a car, and 
why its parts function as they do, states the rules of 
the road, and gives helpful hints in driving, with 
emphasis on the wisdom of driving safely and sanely : 
in short, all the information for getting the most en- 
and joyment out of the car. 


Junior high school pupils, and older ones, too, will 
profit by this study of the home-accident situation 
by today. It tells what to do toward reducing the num- 
ber of accidents in the home, and teaches first aid 
measures to be used in cases of emergency. 


BOSTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Alex G. Barret Junior High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. They present in this attractive volume 
very concrete and valuable explanations and justifi- 
cations of the procedures used in their school. 

The homeroom programs for the VII B grade, 
devoted to orientation of pupils, are set forth in 
Part I; those of the VII A grade, arranged to pro- 
mote moral and ethical guidance, in Part II, and 
so on. 

In the junior school it is frequently the practice 
to have brief homeroom periods at the beginning 
and at the end of each school day and one school 
hour meeting each week. In this longer period both 
teacher and pupil are free to follow their own 
inclinations in planning the activities. There are 
in every adequate school almost infinite possibilities 
for vigorously prosecuted projects, but many teach- 
ers feel lost because there is no one approvable 
pattern to follow. 

This volume should prove very helpful to all 
teachers and homeroom groups who accept the 
programs as suggestions and examples of the kinds 
of undertakings in which they may engage. It will 
be futile, however, for any adviser of a homeroom 
to attempt to draw life-projects for the experience 
of someone else. Puitip W. L. Cox 


Journalism and Life, by D. E. Mrrcuett, 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 











What makes you think so? | 
How do you know you’re right? 


WHAT MAKES LIVES 


|| 224 pages, silk cloth, $1.50 


ExpLatns—how the world has been brought 
to its present sorry state—at least it’s an 
attempt. 

EXaMINES—how personalities are shaped or 
misshaped by our changing environment, 
by persons of the past and present, seen 
and unseen, by misleading propaganda 
and teaching—resulting in maladjust- 
ment, hate, waste, and war. 

INTERPRETS—domestic and foreign affairs— 
much previously unpublished, not gen- 
erally known—in terms of human mo- 
tives of the chief actors, perhaps violating 
some proprieties and tabus, 


Divinities that shape our rough-hewn 
ends may be malevolent 
6 
Table of contents and circular of com- 


ments from some of the world’s 
great thinkers on request 


e 
PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET BOSTON 




















1939. xiv + 477 pages, price $1.50. 

A journalism text which leaves the narrow con- 
fines of the conventional course of study in news 
writing and branches out into the everyday, con- 
temporary life of the high-school student is always 
well received. D. E. Mitchell, teacher of journalism 
at Boise, Idaho, High School, in this usable guide 
and text for secondary-school journalists has com- 
bined necessary technical expertness with social 
vision to make a course of study which serves as a 
medium of social integration. 

In this book it is shown that motivating com- 
position is not the most important phase of journal. 
ism courses. Emphasis on production through the 
development of skills should play a less important 
part and give way to the real needs of the pupils. 
Since high-school students are consumers of out-of- 
school, as well as in-school offerings, it is the re- 


sponsibility of the school to develop a discrimina- 
tive and thoughtful use of the written language. 


Mitchell organizes his text so that journalism can 
be an experience for any youth in the school, rather 
than the specially gifted. Several chapters on “News- 
papers and Society” present material for thought 
and discussion by pupils of social science as well 
as journalism students. The chapters on the techni- 
cal skills are well organized and profusely illustrated. 


DONALD T. DuFF 


Education for Democracy: The Proceedings 
of the Congress in Education for Democ- 
racy, edited by THomaAs H. Briccs and 
Wi Frencu. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 430 pages, $2.50. 

In August 1939, the Congress on Education for 
Democracy held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was attended by many thousands of 
educators and laymen who, appreciating the very 
great importance of the topic, desired to hear the 
notable and very diverse participants in the dis- 
cussion. The Congress was a response to a con- 
sciousness of a growing rift between the lay public 
and educators. The former group have not duly 
appreciated the fact that modern education has 
been forced by modern conditions to accept new 
tasks. The belief of the latter group that educators 
should have the final decision about all things 
educational has not been altogether dispelled. 

To improve mutual understanding and make 
closer contact among individuals and groups who 
have concerned themselves with problems of public 
educational policy, the Lay Council of Teachers 
College was formed. It was composed of representa- 
tives of finance and industry and their affiliated 
press and legal organs. This Council sponsored the 
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Congress, to which were invited twenty-eight lay 
organizations, representing diverse aspects of Ameri- 
can life, and a national committee of educators. 

Sixteen seminar groups of lay and professional 
delegates discussed critical problems to determine 
the issues on “sensitive spots”, which were presented 
to all seminar delegates. The results of these semi- 
nars are summarized in the Proceedings by Frank 
Pp. Graham as Centers of Tension in Education 
for Democracy, and by Thomas H. Briggs as a Sum- 
mary Report of the Seminar Sessions. 

It may be doubted that ever in a single volume 
has been brought together such an array of con- 
tributions. Earl Baldwin, former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain; H. W. Prentice, Jr., Director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; and Charles 
A. Beard share equally with Walton Thompson, 
Route 2, Black Creek, N.C., of the 4-H Club; Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
and Louis J. Taber, Master, The National Grange. 

Such a polling of leading citizens is one very 
desirable and much needed approach to a program 
for public understanding of the purposes and prob- 
lems of institutional education in our democracy. 
More fundamental cooperative educational proj- 
ects are required, however, projects that this con- 
ference either subordinated or omitted entirely. 

The sure support for institutional education 
must be sought among the under-privileged; our 
future must not be sought in the past. 

The demand for adequate educational opportu- 
nity has historically come from those sections of the 
American people who have felt that they and their 
children were not receiving a just share of the good 
things potential in social life. However valuable 
may have been the good will and growing intelli- 
gence among more privileged men and women, 
from Benjamin Franklin to Winthrop Aldrich, the 
provision by the State of more adequate educa- 
tionai opportunities has in practice been a response 
to organized labor, organized agrarians, and organ- 
ized Negroes or Catholics or dwellers in East 
Harlem. 

Adequate provisions will be attained only when 
and as the emerging expression of the underprivi- 
leged, organized politically, compels legislatures to 
support education. As this review is being written 
word comes that the New York State Legislature, 
which a year ago cut the provisions for State aid 
for public schools by ten million dollars, is expected 
to restore this money during the current session 
lest the members feel the wrath of organized par- 
ents and teachers in the forthcoming elections. The 
organized “efficiency” of the National Economic 
Council has been met head-on by the organized 
efficiency of parents and teachers and their sup- 
porters! 


Ready Soon 








POEMS FOR A MACHINE 
AGE 


Selected and edited by Horace J. McNett 
Instructor in English, Brooklyn Technica 
High School, with the collaboration of 
CLARENCE STRATTON. 


A new anthology of 349 selections by 234 
poets, chosen especially to appeal to boys. 
Every poem has been class tested for inter- 
est and value. 


Section Heapincs—Modern Civilization. The 
City. The Ways of Man. Looking at Life. 
Things That Count. Unusual Thoughts. 
Word Pictures. People. Love. The Outdoors. 
The Sea. The Spirit of Adventure. Love of 
Country. War. Stories. Animal Life. Humor. 





Ready Soon 








A BOY GROWS UP 


By Harry C. McKown and Marion LeBron 


This new book helps boys to understand the 
adult world in which they are growing, aids 
them in understanding teachers, parents, their 
friends and themselves, gives information on 
correct and pleasing social behavior, clarifies 
health prob'ems including sex. Also includes 
chapters on finances and jobs and helps dis- 
pel much of the mystery of these adult re- 
sponsibilities. 





Now Ready 








A GIRL GROWS UP 


By Ruta Fepper, Guidance Counselor, 
The Elkins Park Junior High School, El- 
kins Park, Pa. 235 pages, illustrated, school 
edition, $1.24 


Written for all 'teen age girls, this book ex- 
amines and interprets some of the common- 
est difficulties adolescents have to face and 
describes in a lively style the adjustments 
they must make in the process of growing 
up. The problems involved in getting along 
with parents, boys, the world, and themselves 
are discussed in a way to make the girl see 
their full significance and go about meeting 
them with determination and enthusiasm. 





Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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The other project slighted by the Congress in- 
volves long-time orientation and planning. It re- 
quires first of all that members of our profession 
become economically literate. The ignorance of 
teachers and administrators of the “sacredness of 
six per cent”, of the relation between unemploy- 
ment and property values and, hence, of taxes for 
social services too often is abysmal. Hence, they 
fawningly and unconvincingly beseech financially 
entrenched men of influence to “make sacrifices” 
for the schools which would be unnecessary if en- 
lightened self-interest were to dominate the business 
community. P. W. L. C. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids: A 
Bulletin for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, by WiLt1AM P. Cooper. Cum- 
berland, Md.: Allegany County Board 
of Education, 1939. 88 pages (mimeo- 
graphed), 50 cents. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids, by Bruce Miter. Ontario, Calif.: 
Published by the Author, 1939. 77 pages 
(mimeographed), $1. 

The classrooms of many teachers contain few and 
inadequate teaching aids. We are inclined, perhaps, 
to regret if not to blame the poverty or niggardli- 
ness of school administrations for the condition and 
let it go at that. We are aware, however, that some 


teachers of energy and resourcefulness are richly 
equipped with materials, almost regardless of the 
wealth and generosity of their school districts, while 
others starve in the midst of plenty. 

The compilers of the two bulletins here reviewed 
have rendered valuable service for teachers who 
would utilize the plethora of opportunities available 
to them. For teachers need systematic reference lists. 
They desire to know that inquiries and requests for 
materials are welcomed. There are security and en- 
couragement in knowing what devices, illustrative 
materials, and apparatus can be purchased at small 
prices or obtained without cost. Such information 
may give the timid or overworked teacher just the 
impetus needed to overcome lassitude or inertia. 

Mr. Cooper actually collected all of the materials 
listed in his book at the board of education office 
at Cumberland, Md., where teachers and other in- 
terested persons can examine them before sending 
in requests or orders. He has arranged his lists by 
subject fields. Each listing gives the name and ad- 
dress of the agency which distributes the material, 
a brief characterization of the pamphlet, chart, or 
device, and the exact price of each item if it is not 
free. 

Mr. Miller has arranged his lists alphabetically. 
Unfortunately the headings are so many and the 
classifications so diverse in character that one gets 
almost dizzy—thus, Abraham Lincoln, Abrasives, 
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2 Teacher Manuals for 


SENIOR HIGH HOMEROOM 


Group Guidance 


Now, this fall, you can introduce a complete, practical, authoritative group guidance 
program in your 10th and 11th grade homerooms by ordering a copy of one of the 
following manuals for each of the homeroom teachers. There is no expense for pupil 
textbooks—each manual contains the materials of instruction, which the homeroom 
teacher presents to the class. A group guidance course at something like one-thirtieth 
the cost of a course which calls for pupil texts! 

Each of the 60 common problems in the first book and each of the 52 case-confer- 
ence problems in the second book is explained so thoroughly to the teacher, and con- 
tains such complete suggestions and instructions for procedure, that homeroom teachers 
can conduct the work expertly. 

These two manuals are the authoritative work of Dr. Allen and committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. Allen is assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of guidance of the Providence, R.I., public schools, and is also the 
expert consultant in guidance of the U. S. Office of Education. He is former president 


of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly faced 
by high-school pupils. These committees also collabo- 
rated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the pupil 
to his environment, his studies, and his future life. 

Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps 
to the homeroom teacher for each of the 60 problems 
include: Statement of the objectives, references, dis- 
cussion of the principal issues involved, suggested 
projects, and timing and motivation of the problem. 

Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, 
$7.80; for 10 homerooms, $15.60. 


List price, $1.95 


10th Grade 


52 Case Conferences: 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 


By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the best 
method for group-guidance work that involves char- 
acter, The method is adequately developed in this 
book for the first time. The 52 tested cases deal with 
the personal social relations of pupils. 

Helps to the Teacher: Helps and instructions 
for each one of the 52 case conferences include: 
Statement of the objectives, references, discussion of 
principal issues involved, summary of the course of 
the discussion and conclusion, and timing and motiva- 
tion of the case. 

Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, 
$6.20; for 10 homerooms, $12.40. 


List price, $1.55 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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New York 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $ for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


Address 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50, 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 








Agriculture, Airplanes, Alpacas, Aluminum (p. 1). 
This lack of systematic order is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the assistance that the author offers 
teachers in an introductory explanation of proce- 
dure for obtaining material, caring for it, and using 
it with classes. 


Practical Measurements for School Admin- 
istrators, by M. C. S. Noste, Jr. Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1939, 
$30 pages. 

The first six chapters of this book cover the usual 
statistical measures. There is also a very commend- 
able and valuable chapter for the school admin- 
istrator, which deals with the graphic presentation 
of data. The method used in explaining the statisti- 
cal measures is simple and understandable. 

Measurement for the solution of strictly admin- 
istrative problems and measurement for determin- 
ing pupil abilities and interpreting the schools are 
dealt with in the remainder of the book. 

For the evaluation of the outcomes of the tradi- 
tional education, this is an acceptable contribution. 
Such a statement as “this unorganized data”, which 
appears on page 2, should be corrected. 

Eart R. GABLER 


Teaching Wholesome Living, by ALMA A. 
Dosss. N.Y.: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939. 
$2. 

The purpose which obviously dictated the writ- 
ing of Teaching Wholesome Living is commend- 
able and educationally sound. The philosophy ex- 
pressed in this plan to incorporate health teaching 
into a broad socialized program of education should 
prove acceptable to most forward-looking school 
people. The form and style of the writing suggest, 
at times, the mystical, Froebelian approach of an 
earlier day, but the content is for the most part 
sane and practicable. 

Teaching Wholesome Living is a revision of the 
Course of Study in Wholesome Living used in the 
Los Angeles city schools since 1923. In book form 
it claims to present a point of view, an emphasis 
rather than subject-matter content. Yet its strong- 
est parts are those devoted to practical statements 
concerning health education. 

The importance of real-life activities in the cur- 
riculum is intelligently stressed, and a proper em- 
phasis given to teacher health and personality as 
basic to the development of health and personality 
standards in pupils. The most usable portion of the 
book, in the opinion of this reviewer, will be found 
in part three, where the specific phases of the cur- 
riculum are quite effectively treated, from the 
author's point of view. Doris L. Bock 
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Save at least 50% 


by using the CLOTHBOUND non-destructible 
Boyee-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


a more scientific, better organized drill book, pre- 
pared primarily for Grades 7-9—but equally valuable 
for any drill-book need in Grades 5 & 6, and 10-12 


1. It will outlast 6 workbooks 


Schools using the DRILL UNIT find that it saves them at least 50% on 
drillbook costs, because it is non-destructible and clothbound. It will 
outlast from 6 to 8 destructible, one-semester workbooks. To estimate 
the amount that the DRILL UNIT will save for your school, compare 
its net cost, 68¢, with the net cost of 6 or 8 destructible workbooks. 


_ Six other points of superiority for all 
* junior or senior high drill work 


More drills: The DRILL UNIT'S supplemen- 
tary exercises give fresh extra drills—totaling 
more than other drill books contain. 


Self-explanatory: This book relieves the 
teacher of much individual coaching. At the 
beginning of each type of drill, concise ex- 
planations and worked-out examples explain 
the process to the pupil. 


Remedial charts: Special remedial charts de- 
vised by the authors allow pupils to check an- 
swers at once, before errors have become habits. 


Inventory tests: Nine Inventory Tests cover 
a majority of the basic combinations in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction, and division, 
allowing speedy diagnosis by the teacher. 


New abilities: New skills that other drill 
books do not offer are covered: making of 
graphs, charts, tables, etc. 


Accuracy vs. speed: The DRILL UNIT bases 
success on accuracy—the prime requisite of 
the business world—and not on speed. This 
avoids nervous strain, 


USE the DRILL UNIT for these purposes: 


High School: For a one-semester “brush-up” course for seniors who are peteating into 


the business world, and who are “rusty” on their arithmetic. As the supplementary drill 
book for bookkeeping and accounting courses. 


Junior High School: As a supplementary drill book with each of the four one-semester 
subject ypnits of the Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS OF EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES, or 
with any other junior-high mathematics texts. 


Elementary School: As a more scientific, better organized drill book for Sth and 6th 
grade arithmetic courses. 


30-day approval—iist price, 85c 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 77 Fourth Avenve 


New York 
Textbooks for the modernized Curriculum 
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The CLEARING House 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 52) 


WAITING: War will not solve the youth prob- 
lem, states the Y.M.C.A.’s book, Youth—Millions 
Too Many?, based upon an investigation headed by 
Dr. Bruce Melvin. The report confirms the figure 
of about 4,000,000 as the number of young people 
16 to 24, able and willing to work, but for whom 
regular jobs are not now available. “The clamor of 
youth,” Dr. Melvin concludes, “is increasing. For 
some years now young people have believed that 
conditions would be righted; they were told that 
their inability to secure gainful work was a tem- 
porary episode. Many no longer believe that state- 
ment; their experience before the factory doors and 
on the farms belies it. Their temper is such that 
they could easily respond to demagogic leadership. 
The one hope is that as yet most of their leaders are 
devoted to democratic principles. But abstract 
principles, even those of Jefferson, cannot win a 
struggle with thwarted ambition and empty stom- 
achs. . . . Congress, undoubtedly with an ear turned 
to the electorate at home, is willing to cut appro- 
priations for human welfare for the sake of increas- 
ing armaments. If this policy continues for a few 
years, the real defense of America will crumble on 
account of internal weakness.” 


DOMINATED: “For sixty years the Texas State 
Teachers Association has been dominated by school 
administrators,” states Sarah Gaskill in the June 
1940 issue of The Texas Outlook, organ of the As- 
sociation. A federated plan adopted in 1937 was ex- 
pected to give more equitable representation, she 
writes, and in 1938 membership in the Association 
rose to more than 30,000—an increase of 4,000 over 
1937. But in 1939 membership dropped to below 
30,000. Miss Gaskill quotes figures to show that in 
1939 classroom teachers paid 7% of all dues, but 
still had only 4 of the representation on commit- 
tees, and 1/7 of the representation on the executive 
committee. 


RECORD: A comet in the educational system 
of North America is June Hanke, 16, who in the 
last 10 years has attended 74 schools in 48 states, 
Canada, and Mexico. Her freshman year in high 
school was spent in 16 different schools. Despite 
her hit-and-run education she is in the same grade 
as other girls her age. This year she may pop into 
your school. Her father is a traveling salesman 
whose territory is the continent. At last report 
(Spring 1940) she was in Boston. 








FALL FEATURES 


counselors. 








OCCUPATIONS 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Eleanor Roosevelt, Owen D. Young, and Edward L. Thorndike are among the outstand- 
ing writers who will appear in autumn issues of OCCUPATIONS. Other articles deal 
with “National Defense: Its Significance for Youth, 
(the General Motors Symposium), and occupational information indispensable to 


For scientific counseling techniques, for a complete panorama of the field of vocational 
and educational guidance, join the thousands of alert counselors, teachers, personnel 
and social workers who keep abreast of their profession by reading OCCUPATIONS, 
the official organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Published monthly, October through May 
Year's Subscription—$3.50 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


Industry's Invitation to Youth” 
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